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WHO WERE THESE HEROES? 


What manner of men were the Negro heroes of the Civil Warf Ana 
who were their leaders who became heroes in that conflict? The Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History has been designated by the Civil 
War Centennial Commission as the organization authorized to seek informa- 
tion concerning these men. Has their memory been kept alive through their 
ancestors? Are there any pictures, letters, or any other sources of informa- 
tion concerning these men? If so, the Association should be notified 
viaci iat tiese heroes might receive proper recognition. 


The official records concerning the citation in regard to the Congressional 
Medal of Honor give only the barest details. These men are listed in two 
official records: (1) U.S. Bureau of Naval Personnel Medal of Honor, 1861- 
1949 and (2) Office of The Adjutant General — List of Persons Awarded 
The Medal of Honor — Part III. 


There were 118,044 enlistments in the Navy during the Civil War. Of 
these, 29,511 were Negro, or about one-fourth of the total number of en- 
listments. Four men definitely identified as Negroes received the Medal of 
Honor. They are listed below, with the page numbers of the citations in 
the Naval Personnel records. 


P. 13 — Anderson, Aaron, Landsman, U.S.N. Biography not available (G.O. 
59, 22 June 1865.) Served on board the U.S.S Wyandank during a boat 
expedition up Mattox Creek 17 March 1865. Participating with a boat crew 
in the clearing of Mattox Creek, Anderson carried out his duties courageously 
in the face of devastating fire which cut away half the oars, pierced the 
launch in many places and cut the barrel off a musket being fired at the 
enemy. 


Pp. 15-16 — Blake, Robert, Contraband, U.S.N. Biography not available. 
(G.O. 32, 16 April 1864). On ‘board the U.S. Steam Gunboat Marblehead 
off Legareville, Stono River, 25 December 1863, in an engagement with the 
enemy on John’s Island. Serving the rifle gun, Blake, an escaped slave, car- 
ried out his duties bravely throughout the engagement which resulted in the 
enemys abandonment of positions, leaving a caisson and one gun behiid. 

Pp. 34-35—Lawson, John, Landsman, U.S.N. Born 1837, Pennsylvania, 
Accredited to Pennsylvania, (G.O, 45, 31 December 1864.) 

On board the flagship U.S.S. Hartford during successful attacks against 
Fort Morgan, rebel gunboats and the ram Tennessee in Mobile Bay on 5 
August 1864. Wounded in the leg and thrown violently against the side of 
the ship when an enemy shell killed or wounded the six-man crew at the 
shell whip on the berth deck, Lawson, upon regaining his composure, prompt- 
ly returned to his station and, although urged to go below for treatment, 
steadfastly continued his duties throughout the remainder of the action. 

P. 43—Pease, Joachim, Seaman, U.S.N. Born Long Island, N.Y. (G.O. 45, 
31 December 1864) Served as seaman on board the U.S.S. Kearsarge when 
she destroyed the Alabama off Cherbourg, France, 19 June 1864. Acting as 
loader on the No. 2 gun during this bitter engagement, Pease exhibited 
marked coolness and good conduct and was highly recommended by his di- 
visional officer for gallantry under fire. 

There were more than 186,000 Negro soldiers in units designated as 
Colored Troops. Still others may have served in units not designated as 
Colored (such as the First Louisiana Native Guards.) 

Sixteen soldiers definitely identified as Negroes received the Medal 
of Honor. Given in the rcords of the Adjutant General are certain available 
facts concerning (1) rank and organization, (2) place and date of battle, 
(3) where the soldier entered the service, (4) the soldier’s place of birth and 
(5) the citation. The page numbers indicate where the citations can be 


found in List of Persons Awarded The Medal of Honor—Part III, 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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Toussaint Louverture and the Struggle of His 
Peonvle Against Revolutionary France and Napoleon 


Introduction 


The purpose of this study is tc 
trace the historical facte eannested 
with Toussaint Louverture and the 
struggle of his people for freedom 
against Revolutionary France and 
Napoleon. 


Because of the significant role 
played by Toussaint in liberating 
nearly 500,000 slaves in Haiti during 
the French Revolution, pertinent data 
relating to such a leader should be 
of interest to students of history. 


Materials in the preparation of 
this study were for the most part 
drawn from secondary sources. 


Haiti was discovered on December 
6, 1492, by Columbus. He named 
the island Hispaniola.' Later, per- 
manent settlements were developed 
by the Spaniards in the southeastern 
part of the island. The western part 
ef Hispaniola was taken over by 
French buccaneers. It was not until 
1697, that France and Spain signed 
the Treaty of Ryswick, which rec- 
ognized French sovereignty over the 
western end of the island. By ths 
French Revolution, Haiti was 
France’s richest commercial colony 
Influenced in part by the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and later the 
May Decree of 1791, Haitian mulat- 
toes and slaves rebelled in order to 
obtain their rights and freedom. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
THE HAITIAN INSURRECTIONS 


The French Revolution and the de. 
crees passed by the National Constit- 
uent Assembly were in part responsi- 
ble for pecipitating confusion be- 
tween the racial groups in Haiti 
which led to an insurrection in 1791. 
Out of Haiti’s struggles emerged a 


ee 
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General Toussaint Louverture to 
whom General Leclerc had sent his 
children in order to persuade him 
to desert the cause of the blacks. 
..-(Library of Congress) 








By Isaiah A. Woodward 


great leader of his race—Toussaint 
Louverture. 


a= 4 * » 3 e Pe 
A tug, tu Hisivdiaus, inere were 


40,000 whites, 50,000 mulattoes, and 
500,000 slaves in Haiti at the time 
of the revolution.2 The land and 
most of the slaves were owned hy 
30,000 Frenchmen’ and wealthy mu- 
lattoes. 


The mulattoes were despised by the 
lower whites and protected by the 
King’s officials prior to the revolu- 
tion. The National Constituent As- 
sembly passed the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man in 1789, and the De- 
cree of Mav 15, 1791, granting po. 
litical equality to the Haitian mulat- 
toes. These acts created confusion 
in Haiti. 


The May Decree is here in part: 
The Assembly decrees that it will 
never deliberate upon the political 
status of the people of color who 
are not born of free father and 
mother without the previous free’ 
and spontaneous desire of the colo- 
nies. . .that the people of color born 
of free father and mother shall be 
admitted to all the future parish 
and Colonia! Assemblies. . .5 
Prior to the May Decree, the lower 
whites, with the aid of two aristo- 
crats, organized political groups 
throughout the Colony of Haiti. 
These political organizations were re- 
ferred to as “Patriots.” This politi- 
cal group requested equality for 
themselves, but on the other hand 
opposed extending political rights to 


mulattoes.? 


In the elections to the Colonial As. 
sembly the lower whites were suc- 
cessful in gaining control of that 
body. They also controlled the Pro- 
vincial Assembly at Port-au-Prince 
and other areas throughout Haiti. 
After obtaining control of the assem - 
blies the lower whites refused to rec- 
ognize the political rights of the mu- 
lattoes. Confusion in Haiti and dis- 
agreement on the part of members 
in the National Constituent Asser:- 
bly over the May Decree granting 


freedom and equality to the people 
of color precipitated strife in Haiti 
hv 1791 Tt chanld wat he overlocked 
here that in France a society, the 
Friends of the Black, exerted con- 
siderable pressure on members of the 
National Constituent Assembly to 
grant political equality to the mu- 
lattoes.? 


In August, 1791, nearly 100,006 
slaves rebelled against their masters 
because they desired freedom, one 
of the basic principles of the French 
Revolution. |. Many mulattoes in 
northern Haiti joined the Negro in- 
surgents,’” and in the west Royalists 
and mulattoes formed an alliance 
against the whites.!' Thus for a time 
a reign of terror existed in which mu- 
lattoes, whites and Negroes tortured 
ond brutally murdered each other.'* 
Plantations were destroyed by slaves 
Royalist officials and wealthy planters 
were forced to leave Haiti in orde~ 
to escape punishment. Most of the 
rural north was dominated by slaves, 
and the whites and mulattoes strug: 
gled for Port-au-Prince. A_ small 
organized army of planters was able 
to maintain control of southern 
Haiti." 


A month after the insurrection had 
been in progress, Toussaint Louvez- 
ture, a full-blooded Negro who was 
born in Haiti about 1743, influenced 
a band of slaves from his master’s 
plantation to join Jean Francois and 
his insurgents. Francois and his 
army of Negroes had been actively 
engaged in the Haitian insurrec- 
tion.!4 


Although Toussaint became a part 
of the movement for freedom by 
placing his private fortune (648,000 
francs) with the Negro insurrection- 
ists, nevertheless, Francois and the 
rebel leader Biassou, decided that 
Toussaint should devote his time to 
“Doctor to the King’s Armies.” After 
Toussaint performed well as phy- 
sician in the Negro Army, Biassou 
placed Toussaint in command of a 


part of his forces.'5 Later, Tous- 
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saint assumed complete command of 
the Negro forces in Haiti. His pro- 
motion may have been due in part to 
his organizing ability and confidence 
the ex-slaves had in their military 
leader.!° 


By April 4, 1792, the Jacobins had 
control of the Paris government. The 
Legislative Assembly after prolonged 
debates on people of color declared 
that all free Negroes and mulattoes 
of Haiti should have “equal political 
rights as the whites.”!” In order to 
enforce the law of 1792, France sent 
to Haiti Jacobin Commissioners and 
6,000 troops.'® 


The new law had no effect upon 
the status of slaves because slavery 
was still maintained in Haiti by the 
Colonial Assemblies.!2 | Meanwhile, 
tiots broke out in Haiti between ti 
whites and mulattoes. In order to 
quell the disorder, the new commis- 
sioners offered freedom to all slaves 
who joined the Frenck and helped to 
maintain peace in Haiti. 

Opposition on the part of Toussaint 
and his soldiers to the Law of 1792 
may have influenced the Negroes to 
refuse military assistance to the 
French. During this period the 
French forces in Europe were suc- 
cessful in annexing the Austrian 
Netherlands, Savoy and Nice. A fina! 
vote was being taken on the fate of 
Louis XVI by the National Conven- 
tion. On January 21, 1793, tix 
French King was put to death. In the 
spring of 1793, Toussaint and h’‘s 
army favored an alliance with the 
Spaniards of Santo Domingo against 
the French in Haiti. Because of the 
execution of Louis XVI end the 
French threat to the balance of power 
in Europe, the First Coalition de 
clared war on the Republic. The 
First Coalition consisted of Spain 
Holland, England, Sardina, Austria 
and Prussia. These Europeans 
powers kept the French Armies busy 
fighting in Europe until the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1802. 

Between 1793-1794, England and 
Spain invaded Haiti. The. British 
were able to take complete contrc| 
of Port-au-Prince, the capital of 
Haiti, by June 4, 1794, with, how- 
ever, the assistance of their navy and 
Royalist forces.” It is significant to 
note that England had been invited 
by the wealthy mulattoes and whites 


to intervene in the insurrection i 
Haiti in order to reestablish the old 
plantation and caste system.! 

When word Yeached Toussaint 
concerning England’s plan to enslave 
the Haitians, he withdrew his military 
support from Spain, the ally of Eng- 
land. In May, after putting to death 
several Spanish troops, Toussaint led 
nearly 4,000 trained Negro soldiers 
back to Haiti.22 It is the opinion of 
some scholars that Toussaint deserted 
the Spanish forces and formed an 
elliance with the French in Haiti 
because he was of the opinion that 
opportunities for advancement would 
be greater with the Republic.” If 
he had remained in the Spanish mili- 
tary service Toussaint’s rival and su- 
perior officer would have becn the 
ruthless Jean Francois. Moreover, 
Toussaint may have been influenced 
by Spain’s opposition to liberating 
slaves. 

Louverture and his troops were 
able to render invaluable service to 
the defeated French forces in Haiti. 
Because of Toussaint’s military assis- 
tance to the French, the Spaniards 
were defeated in northern Haiti 
News of Spain signing the Treaty cf 
Bale reached Haiti by 1795. Accord- 
ing to the treaty, Spain ceded Santo 
Domingo to France. However, it was 
not until 1798, that England was 
forced to sign a treaty with Tous- 
saint, after which British troops evac- 
uated Haiti.2* Historians claim thet 
yellow fever was partly responsible 
for England’s defeat in Haiti. Al- 
though yellow fever reduced British 
forces in the Haitian campaign, prop 
aganda, bribes and the use of hired 
mulattoes, Negro and white soldiers 
made it possible for England to main- 
tain control of Port-au-Prince until 
1798.25 

Meanwhile, the British planned to 
abduct Louverture’s sons, who were 
studying in Paris, in order to des- 
troy his power in Haiti. The plan 
was a complete failure. In a con- 
ference held in Haiti after 1789. 
British officials assured Toussaiut 
protection in the event of an attack 
upon Haiti by forces of the French 
Republic, if the black leader would 
give England exclusive trading rights 


in Haiti.” Exclusive trading rights 
were refused. However, in 1800 
Toussaint negotiated commercial 
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treaties with England and the United 
States.* Throughout the diplomatic 
discussions Toussaint became aware 
of British intriques to destroy his 
power and restore slavery to Haiti. 

When the French military Gover. 
nor of Haiti embarked for France. 
conflict occured between Rigaud and 
Toussaint for mastery of Haiti. Rig- 
aud was an outstanding mulatto mili- 
tary leader in the service of France 
He was guilty of carrying on intrigues 
with French agents in Haiti aeainst 
Toussaint.” It seemed that Napoleon 
had sent agents into Haiti to reduce 
Toussaint’s political and _ military 
powers. Between 1799 and 1800, 
Riguad and his associates were un- 
successful in their revolt against 
Toussaint and his well trained army 
under men like Dessalines and Chris- 
tophe. Consequently Rigaud was 
forced to leave for France. 

After driving Rigaud and most of 
his rebellious associates from Haiti, 
Toussaint was able to restore peace 
in the south. This area of Haiti had 
been under Rigaud’s control. Im- 
raediately after restoration of order 
in the south, Toussaint became cx 
tremely interested in acquiring Santo 
Domingo in order to safe-guard the 
security of Haiti against an attack 
by Napoleon’s army. Acquisition 
of territory in the eastern part of 
Hispaniola was contrary to Napo!- 
eon’s orders.*° 

In the invasion of Santo Domingo. 
Toussaint encountered opposition 
from the British navy stationed in 
the area. Nevertheless, by January 
26, 1801, the governor surrendered 
Santo Domingo to Toussaint.*! In 
capturing Santo Domingo, Toussaint 
became master of Hispaniola. 

As leader of Hispaniola, it seemed 
that Toussaint was not only respected 
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y the Negroes but the whites as well. 
‘rofessor Leyburn, stated the follow- 


1g: 


...Toussaint was the undisputed 
hero of his soldiers and through 
their praise, of the mass of black 
exslaves: French 
Commander trusted and respected 
him even the whites of the former 
regime looked to him with hope 
for grudgingly to concede that 


moreover, the 


black though he was, ke alone had 

the power to restore peace and 

order in the colony.* 

HAITIAN GOVERNMENT 
UNDER TOUSSAINT 

Between 1799 and 1801, Toussaint 
was not only engaged in warfare, but 
in improving the political, social and 
c within — the 
Under his leadership Haiti 
was divided into admistrative divi- 
sions with Negro military leaders in 
charge of the areas. In the western 
and southern parts of Haiti, ruthless 
Dessaline controlled. while in the 
north Moise had full administrative 
sway.°s 


economic onditions 


island. 


= 


During the insurrections in Haiti 
law and order ceased to exist. In 
order to maintain justice for all the 
people throughout Haiti, Toussaint 
reorganized the courts. 
invited to return to Haiti. 
of wealthy planters and mulattoes 
were permitted to hold public office. 


Whites were 
A number 


They acquired appointments to posi- 


tions as judges and admistrators.** 


Toussaint was aware of the fact that 


a government could not be operated 
efficiently by ignorant ex-slaves. He 
needed therefore, the cooperation of 
the educated mulattoes and whites in 
order to obtain political stability :n 
Haiti. Education was encouraged by 
Toussaint for the mass of Negroes.* 

Regulations in agriculture wer: 
«dopted by 
12, 1800. According to the agricul- 
tural decree, the plantcrs were per- 
suaded to plant and cultivate crops 
that could be used for exporting pur- 
Thus the exporting crops be:- 


came cotton, sugar, indigo, ginger. 


Louverture on October 


poses. 


coffee and cocoa. To encourage pro- 
duction of these products, govein- 
ment subsidies and land concessions 
were offered to planiers. New indns- 

velcomed by Toussaint 
Custom barriers between 


tries were 


to Haiti. 


the eastern and western areas of His- 
paniola were abolished. Transporia- 
tion was considerably improved as 
a result of Toussaint’s road construc- 
tion project. It is worth noting that 
the police force was for the most 
part responsible for enforcing the 
agriculture law and maintaining 
peace among the plantation workers *° 
Agricultural laborers were not al- 
lowed to leave the plantations. On 
December 12, 1800 Toussaint abo'- 
ished taxes on all plantations but 
placed a duty on “merchandise ard 
commodities exported or importe1” 
into Hispaniola.” As already stated, 
commercial treaties were made with 
England and America. The latter 
State was granted a reduction of 10 
per cent on import duties. This was 
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done in order to compensate tire 
Americans for aiding the Negrocs 
of Haiti in their campaign against 
Rigaud.** 

A constitution was drafted by a 
Central Assembly of six men. This 
assembly consisted of educated mu- 
lattoes and whites. On July 7, 1801, 
the constitution was proclaimed by 
Toussaint for Hispaniola in the 
Place d’Armes at Le Cap.*° A copy 
of the document had been submitted 
to Napoleon, the First Consul of the 
Republic of France. 

Toussaint’s new Constitution auth- 
orized an assembly with power to 
“accept or reject” laws. It provided 
for an executive officer, or a governor 
with almost unlimited powers. More 
over, the governor was given power 











Toussaint Louverture dies in the prison de Joux on April 7, 1803, aided by his 
faithful servant, thus ended the life of this great man... (Library of Congress) 
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to appoint and remove municipal 
administrators and also the principai 
administrators. The principal ad- 
ministrators were responsible for 
electing the Governor of Haiti.” 
Furthermore, the constitution made 
Toussaint governor for life with 
power to appoint his successor.*! 
However, the term of office for his 
successor was to be limited to five 
years. According to the constitu- 
tion the governor’s salary was 300,- 
000 francs per-year. Catholicism be- 
came the religion of all Haitians. 
Slavery was abolished but the Afri. 
can slave trade was encouraged by 
Toussaint in order to obtain agricul- 
tural workers for ihe plantations 
Slaves according to the constitution 
would immediately become freeman 
after landing on Haitian soil.” 

It is significant to note that Neg: 
military leaders and a large part of 
the civilian population in Haiti were 
not completly satisfied with the new 
Haitian Constitution because it 
granted Toussaint dictatorial powers 
Vincent, a French agent in Haiti, 
attempted to persuade Toussaint to 
recall his constitution, but the Black 
Jacobin refused“ even though it 
meant intervention by the French. 

Fear of an invasion by Napoleon s 
forces influenced Toussaint to pur- 
chase large quantities of munitions 
and to continue construction on for- 
tifications in Hispaniola. In order 
to pay for war materials, Toussaint 
placed a tax on all planters. It is 
the opinion of historians that Tous 
saint put money (some 6,000,000 
francs) in a Philadelphia Bank to be 
used in purchasing arms from the 
United States.® 

In 1801, Napoleon prepared 
an expeditionary force for an inva- 
sion of Haiti in order to destroy Tous- 
saint’s power and restore French 
sovereignty over the island.” More 
will be said about this phase of the 
study later. 

FRENCH INVASION OF HAITI 
AND THE CAPTURE OF 
TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE 

The British Navy prevented Na- 
poleon from sending an expidition- 
ary force to Haiti in 1800. After con- 
cluding a preliminary treaty with 
England on October 1, 1801, Napole- 
on made preparations for sending an 
expiditionary army to Haiti*’ under 





the command of General Charles Vic- 
tor Emanuel Leclerc. General Le- 
clec was born in 1772. At the time of 
the invasion of Haiti, Leclerc held 
the rank of general of division in 
Napoleon’s army. In 1796, he had 
fought with Napoleon in the Italian 
campaign. A year later he married 
Pauline, the sister of Bonaparte. 

Before the expeditionary forces de- 
parted from France, Leclerc was given 
secret instructions. These secret in 
structions embodied Napoleon’s poli- 
cy for dealing with the colony of 
Haiti and the insurrectionists.% Na 
poleon’s instructions included in part: 
that Toussaint and his colleagues 
should be treated with respect; that 
their rank should be confirmed; that 
the black leader should be invited 
to Le Cap or Port-au-Prince in order 
“to swear loyalty” to the Republic 
of France, after which he was to be 
arrested and deported to France. 
Moreover, all persons responsible for 
the Haitian Constitution, also officiais 
of the government and all military 
leaders, were to be sent to France 
as prisoners.” 

As observed later in this study, 
Leclerc carried out his instructions 
by adhering to < program of intrigue 
and deceit in dealing with Toussaint 
and the people of Haiti. 

By December 14, 1801, Leclerc 
and 10,000 French veterans fully 
equipped for war, sailed with a large 
fleet from Brest to Haiti.*° On arriviag 
in sight of Haiti, Leclerc ordered 
General Rochambeau to seize control 
of Fort Dauphin on the eastern sid 
of Hispaniole, whiie Leclerc himseit 
would demand the submission of Le 
Cap.°*! 

Toussaint’s army during the French 
invasion of Haiti consisted of 20,000 
soldiers. It was divided into divi- 
sions. The troops at Le Cap were 
under Christophe’s command.” When 
Leclere’s expeditionary forces ad- 
vanced upon the city they were re- 
pulsed by Christophe. Before re- 
treating to the mountainous region 
of the island, Christophe’s troops set 
fire to Le Cap. Meanwhile, the strug- 
gle between Leclerc’s forces and 
Toussaint’s army for control of Haiti 
continued. On February 4, 1802. 
Fort Dauphin, Le Cap, and Port-au- 
Prince had fallen to the French. Paui 
Louverture and 4,000 Negro troops 
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in Santo Domingo were forced to 
surrender to the French.* Rains pre- 
vented a French advance upon Tous 
saint’s well fortified natvral fortress. 
However, when the rains subsided, 
reenforcements of mulatoes and 
Negro troops aided the French forces 
in their attack upon the strong-ho!d 
held by 10,000 Negro soldiers in- 
cluding guerillas. Although the num 
ber of casualties was high on both 
sides in this battle, Toussaint was 
forced by the French to retreat to the 
mountains. Furthermore, Toussaint’s 
army was saved from total defeat at 
the hands of the French by Dessa- 
lines,, the victorious general of the 
west.*4 


During the three months of war- 
fare between the expeditionary forces 
and Toussaint’s army, the latter was 
able to destroy a large part of the 


French forces. If Toussaint had 
armed the ex-slaves of Haiti and ad- 
hered to guerilla warfare, it is pos- 
sible that Leclerc and his entire army 
would have been defeated. The black 
general on the other hand trusted 
end depended on his outstanding 
Negro generals and their trained 
soldiers.*6 With unity among his 
generals*’ and destruction of Napol- 
eon’s expeditionary forces by yellow 
fever, Toussaint felt reasonably cer- 
tain that his army would drive the 
French from Haiti.5* 


However, treachery and deceit on 
the part of Toussaint’s trusted gen- 
erals, Christophe and _ Dessalines, 
later resulted in the defeat of the 
black governor.” Both of these gen- 
erals were jealous of Toussaint’s 
power and, too, these military leaders 
were of the opinion that France would 
eventually defeat Toussaint and his 
army. 


Influenced in part by French in: 
trigues and jealousy of Toussaint, 
Christophe on April 26, 1802, sur- 
rendered 1,200 soldiers and 10) 
pieces of cannon to Leclerce™ against 
Toussaint’s orders. Later, Dessalines 
entered Le Cap and made arrange- 
ments to surrender his troops to the 
French commander. The surrender 
of forces to the French by the Negro 
generals was a fatal blow to the r-- 
sistance movement in Hispaniola. 
Hence, on May 6, 1802, Toussaint was 
forced to capitulate. After surrend- 
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ring at Le Cap, Toussaint withdrew 
to his plantation in Ennery.% With 
the defeat of Toussaint and his mili- 
tary forces, Leclere proceeded to dis- 
arm the Negroes of Hispaniola. How 
ever, in the rural of Haitt 
Negroes continued to rebel against 
French authority. Meanwhile, Lec- 
lerc was looking for a pretext in order 
to arrest Toussaint. The French com- 
mander had five hundred troops sta- 
tioned in the area of Toussaint’s plan- 
tation. 


area 


Trouble occured between the 
French soldiers and Negro citizens 
of Ennery. A 
the troops 
Toussaint. 


request to remove 
was sent to Leclere bv 
The former black gov- 
ernor also reminded Leclerc that he 
would move to the mountainous re 
gion of Santo Domingo if the attacks 
upon his people were to continue. 
Using diplomacy and adhering to 
Napoleon's secret instructions, the 
French commander wrote Toussaint 
that General Brunet would confer 
with him on removing the French 
troops. In the meantime, Leclerc 
instructed Brunet to invite Toussaint 
to his headquarters in order to dis- 
cuss Haitian problems, after which 
Louverture was to be placed under 
errest. Brunet immediately  dis- 
vached a letter to Toussaint invitine 
him to the George’s plantation for 
a conference. Although Toussaint 
had been warned of Leclerc’s plct 
to arrest him, nevertheless, on the 
night on June 7, 1802, Louverture 
kept his appointment with Brunet at 
the plantation. While waiting for 
the trusted general to return to the 
conference Toussaint was 
seized by French 
soldiers and forced upon a Frenzh 
frigate La Creole. Then Toussaint 
was taken to Le Cap and later trans- 
fered to the frigate Heros where he 
met his family. Thus toussaint and 
his family were forced to sail for 
Brest.” 


room. 
treacherously 


It is worth noting that on boarding 
the Heros Toussaint stated: 
By my overthrow the trunk of the 
tree of Negro liberty at (Haiti) 
is laid low-but only the trunk; 
it will shoot out again from tre 
roots for they are many and deep.” 
Although Toussaint and his family 
arrived in Brest on July 12, 1802. 
it was not until the early part of 
August that Louverture 


was im- 


prisoned at Fort de Joux which is 
located on the Swiss frontier. The 
family of Toussaint was sent to Bay- 
onne. By April, 1803, Toussaint had 
died of tuberculosis; his body wes 
never returned to the land he loved 
and fought so hard to liberate.® 

While Toussaint was in prison. 
Leclerc became ill of yellow fever. 
Thousands of French soldiers and 
sailors were dying from this disease. 
Decrees were passed bv Napoleon’s 
government depriving the mulattoes 
of their rights and restoring slavery 
in Haiti. Negroes and mulattoes 
united against the French under sev- 
eral mulatto generals and Toussaint’s 
former black military leaders.” By 
November, 1802, Leclerc had died. 
General Rochambeau was appointed 
commander of the French troops in 
Haiti, This ruthless general was suc- 
cessful in several campaigns againsi 
the Haitians after Leclerc’s deat’. 
However, in 1803, Rochambeau and 
the French forces were driven from 
Hispaniola by Dessalines, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Haitian army. 
Dessaline’s crushing victory over 
Rochambeau was made possible Dy 
British aid to the Haitian rebels. 
England’s blockade of the whole 
island was most important to Dessu- 
lines and his army because it pre- 
vented Rochambeau from obtaining 
reenforcements from Napoleon.?! 

Thus by January 1, 1804, Dessa- 
lines army “swore to (renounce) 
their allegiance to France forever, 
and thereupon declared the _ in- 
pendence of Haiti.”’? 

CONCLUSION 

The island of Hispaniola was dis- 
covered in 1492, by Columbus. Bui 
it was not until 1697, that Spain 
granted France the right to the west- 
ern part of Hispaniola. Spain con- 
tinued, however, to dominate Santo 
Domingo. By the time of the French 
Revolution, Haiti was one of France’s 
richest colonies. 

During the French Revolution, the 
National Constituent Assembly passed 
several decrees which caused fric. 
tion between the classes in Haiti, and 
which led to an insurrection in 1791. 
In that year some 100,000 slaves re- 
belled against their white and mu- 
latto masters because they desired 
freedom. In the meantime, mulat 
toes rebelled against the whites in 
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demanding political and social equal- 
ity. 

Not long after the insurrection had 
started, Toussaint Louverture, a fu!l. 
blooded Negro born in Haiti, joined 
the rebel forces under Francois and 
Biasson. Later, Toussaint became 
the leader of all the ex-slaves in Haiti. 
Louverture and his soldiers did not 
favor the decree of 1792, because it 
did not change the status of Negroes 
who were slaves in Haiti. Nor did 
Toussaint and his army aid the 
French Commissioners in their fight 
to restore order in Haiti. 

Instead, Toussaint and his troops 
formed an alliance with the Span- 
iards in Santo Domingo against the 
French in Haiti. The King of France 
was tried by the National Convention 
ir 1792 and executed, in 1793. In 
the meantime, Toussaint and his 


soldiers deserted Spain because of 
an English plan to enslave the 
Negroes of Haiti. Toussaint formed 
an alliance with France between 1793- 
1794, and defeated Spain and Eng- 
land. Later, Toussaint was forced 
to put down a mulatto rebellion under 
Rigaud in Southern Haiti. With 
peace restored in Haiti, Toussaint, in 
1801, turned his energies to the task 
of capturing Santo Domingo. By 
this time Napoleon was head of the 
French Republic. 

In 1801 a constitution was pro- 
claimed for Hispaniola with Tous- 
saint as governor for life. Toussaint 
immediately made_ improve- 
ments in agriculture, transpor- 
tation, education, government and ir 
the fortification of his domain. Trade 
agreements were made with the 
United States and England. In the 
meantime, Napoleon was preparing 
for an invasion of Haiti. A prelim- 
inary treaty treaty was signed with 
England on October 1, 1801. This 
treaty made Napoleon’s intervention 
possible in Haiti. General Leclerc 
with secret instructions and 10,006 
French veterans, sailed from Brest 
to Haiti in order to recover the island 
from Toussaint and his Negro forces. 

When Leclere reached the vicinity 
of Hispaniola, Leclerc ordered Gen- 
eral Rochambeau to seize control of 
Fort Dauphin while Leclerc himself 
demanded the submission of La Cap. 
By February, Fort Dauphine, Le Cap 
and Port-au-Prince had fallen to the 
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French. Christophe and his soldiers 


retreated to the mountains, and Paul 
Louverture surrendered 4,000 Negro 
troops to the French. After the rains 
subsided, mulatto, free Negro, and 
French troops marched on Toussaint? 
and his well-fortified natural fortress. 
Casualties were high on both sides. 
The French were able to drive Tous- 
saint and his soldiers from their 
sironghold. | However, Dessalincs 
saved Toussaint from total defeat. 

On April 26, 1802, Christophe sur- 
rendered his forces to Leclerc. Mean- 
while, Dessalines entered Le Cap and 
made arrangements with the French 
Commander to surrender his army. 
This was a fatal blow to Toussaint’s 
resistance movement in Haiti against 
the French expeditionary forces. 
On May 6, 1802, Toussaint gave up 
the struggle by surrendering at Le 
Cap. Then Toussaint withdrew to 
his plantation in Ennery where he 
remained until the night of June 7, 
1802. As the result of 3 French plot. 
he was seized by French soldiers al 
the George’s plantation, and he and 
his family were sent by warship to 
France. By July 12, 1802. Tous- 
saint was imprisoned at de Joux. His 
family was sent to Bayonne. Lou- 
verture died on April 7, 1803, of 
tuberculosis. However, while Tous- 
saint was in prison Leclerc died of 
yellow fever. 

As a final act in the rebellion, 
Negroes and mulattoes united against 
Rochambeau, the new French Con. 
mander in Haiti. With British aid 
and unity established among the 
Haitian forces, Dessalines was able 
to drive the French from Haiti. By 
1804, Dessalines was able to declare 
the independence of Haiti, which has 
lasted until the present time. 

Thus Toussaint’s dream of creating 
an independent Negro state in Ameti- 


ca was fulfilled. 


1. In order to eliminate confusion in discussing 
the various geographical areas connected with 
this study, it should be noted that the term 
Hispaniola refers to the whole island, while 
the eastern part of Hispaniola will be called 
Santo Domingo and the western section of the 
island will be referred to_as Haiti. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


TO THE NEGRO 


By J. Reuben Sheeler, Texas Southern University 


The following address was deliver- 
ed by Dr. J. Reuben Sheeler in Kara- 
chi, Pakistan at the Lincoln Susqui 
centenial on the night of February 
12, 1959. 

Dr. Sheeler went to Pakistan, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweeden as an 
“American Specialist” under auspices 
of the U.S. Department of State. In 
cluded among his many speeches and 
consulations on Lincoln and on the 
Negro in American life and culture 
were his addresses to the Pakistan 
National Historical Association 1t 
Hyderabad in Sind, one to the Danish 
teachers of English at Danish-Ame.i. 
can seminar in Elsinore, two opening 
addresses for a series on Race at the 
University of Uppsala in Sweden, and 
the Salzburg Circle in Oslo. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN TO THE 
NEGRO 
By J. REUBEN SHEELER 
Texas Southern University 

One driving through the rolling 
hill section of Kentucy on one of the 
national observe a 
sign which points the way to a log 
cabin near Hodgenville in the State 
of Kentucky in ihe valley of Knob 
Creek surrounded by high hills and 
deep gorges. This is the birthplace 
of Abraham Lincoln. One cannot 
visit this cabin, nor the homeplace 
of the great emancipator in Spring- 
field, Illinois, without the feeling of 
walking on hallowed ground.  Es- 


highways may 


pecially has this feeling emitted from 
the hearts of American Negroes who 
have long held high esteem for the 
man who saw the light of day from 
that cabin one hundred and fifty 
years this Kentucky 
home the Lincolns moved across the 
Ohio River into the State of Indiana 
carrying the seven-year old chil’, 
Abraham. It here after two 
years of dreary struggle of life in a 
three-sided cabin that Nancy Lincoln, 
his mother, broke and died of an 
epidemic sweeping the country-side 
in the autumn months of 1818. Young 
Abraham Lincoln at the age of nine 
looked on with lasting impressions 
from watching his father construct 


ago. From 


was 


her coffin out of green lumber. He 
remembered that an ax was 
placed in his hands to clear the wild- 
erness that lay before them. The good 
humored imaginative lad developed 
under self-direction without a single 
influence to inspire him for educe- 
tion. From odd jobs he turned to 
politics and moved up the ladder of 
American politics from local legis! o- 
ture to the presidency of the United 
States, and to become the savior of 
the Union. 

Ax man and rail splitter, Abraham 
Lincoln came from nowhere special 
His people were nobody in particular. 
He was a smart boy, but not too 
smart. He never tried to hurt, chet. 
nor fool anyone. These conditions 
and qualities typified him as an 
American representing the spirit of 
his time. His early experience as a 
young man took him to New Orleans 
where he saw more of slavery which 
shocked him very much, and gave 
him the determination to destroy this 
moral wrong if that opportunity ever 
He attended a slave auction 
and witnessed the sale of a “vigorous 
and comely” mulatto girl; she was 


long 


came. 


treated like a female animal, bidders 
examined her all over, pinching and 
feeling of her and then making her 
trot back and forth. It aroused in 
him an “unconquerable” hate toward 
slavery. “If I ever get a chance to 
hit that thing,” he is reputed to have 
said, “I'll hit it hard.” 

Lincoln had a habit of growing 
without changing and he was a proof 
of our American faith that greatness 
comes out of everywhere when it is 
free to come forth. Negroes in Ameri- 
ca believe in this and like to think 
ef Lincoln as proof. His life was 
gentle, and he possessed a sense of 
humor that prevailed through all of 
his troubles. Herein the Negro secs 
reflected in Lincoln his own sense of 
humor that has helped him to face 
trying difficulties with a philosophical 
view when others might have suc- 
combed to frustrations. Though 
Lincoln may not have sung the Negro 
spiritual in the words of their fore. 
fathers, “Trouble don’t last always,” 
he viewed the same meaning of the 
idea expressed. 

I want to approach this subject, 


“The Significance of Abrahm 
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Lincoln to the Negro,” with your in- 
dulgence in a sympathetic view to- 
ward the great Emancipator, advocate 
of freedom and defender of liberty. 
to share with you our tribute to an 
American leader whose life meant so 
much to us and to all mankind every- 
where. While at no time can any 
one view Lincoln as radical on any 
point, there was a moral attitude that 
led him to press on at all times for 
what he thought was right and in so 
doing he reflected the view of mos* 
Americans who deep in their hearts 
believed as he did. He did as most 
Americans would have desired to do. 
and as he grew higher and higher in 
the achievement of his goals, every 
American was growing and all man- 
kind was growing higher and higher 
in the spirit of humanitarianism, free- 
dom ond justice. 

If there need be a reason given for 
the celebration of the milestones in 
the life of Lincoln, it is this: he was 
truly a great man. He influenced the 
course of history of the United States 
and of the world. His wisdom and 
innate faith in his countrymen en- 
abled him as President of the United 
States to lead that nation through 
the horrors of a bitter civil war and 
to establish the Union safely on the 
principles of freedom, liberty and 
justice for all people. George Bon- 
croft wrote that “Lincoln was througn 
and through an American. Stephen 
A. Douglas, the man who argued, 
disputed and debated with Lincoln 
throughout Illinois, stated that 
“Lincoln is the honestest man | ever 
knew.” When General Grant was 
asked his opinion of Lincoln he said, 
“He was incontestably the greates! 
man I ever knew.” 

At a time when anti-slavery senti- 
ment might have wrecked a political 
career, young Abraham Lincoln care- 
fully spoke out against slavery in 
1837. When the Illinois Legislature 
had passed resolutions in favor of 
slavery, Dan Stone joined with Abra- 
ham Lincoln and they drew up a se! 
of “objections” in which Linceln 
stated, “That the institution of slavery 
is founded on both injustice and bad 
policy.” 

In his speech at Peoria, Illinois. 
on October 16, 1854, Abraham 
Lincoln made his position clear for 
the whole world to understand why 


he stood for freedom. In reference 
to slavery and the Kansas and Ne 
braska issue he said: 

“T hate it (slavery) because it de- 
prives our republican example of 
its just influence in the world— 
enables the enemies of our free 
institutions, with plausibility, to 
taunt us as hypocrites—causes the 
real friends of freedom to doubt 
our sincerety, and especially be- 
cause it forces so many really good 
men amongst ouselyes into an open 
war with the very principles of civil 
liberty.” 

Lincoln saw further influence of 
slavery upon the world as a whole 
when one could look beyond the con- 
fines of the United States of the 
South. At that time Lincoln had ar 
issue, but not a party to support it 
He laid the fundations for a party 
During the same year he scrutinized 
the faults of the idea of self govern 
ment if the Negro was not to parti- 
cipate in this right. “If the Negr» 
is a man,” said Lincoln, “is it not 
to that extent a total destruction of 
self government to say that he shall 
not govern himself?. . .If the Negro 
is a man, why then my ancient faith 
teaches me that all men are created 
equal, and that there can be no moral 
right in connection with one man’: 
making a slave of another.” 

Before actually delivering his 
“House Divided Speech,” Lincoln had 
written letters which reflected and de- 
veloped this idea that slavery was 
destroying American unity. Tc 
George Robertson he expressed it this 
way, “Can we, as a nation, continue 
together permanently - forever - half 
slave, and half free? The problem 
is too mighty for me. May God have 
mercy and superintend the solution.” 
Lincoln felt that freedom could mean 
no more to any other person than it 
could to the Negro. In defense of 
all other minorities, condemning the 
“Know Nothing Party” he wrote to 
Joshua F. Speed, “How can any one 
who abhors the oppression of Negroes 
be in favor of degrading classes of 
white people. . .As a nation we began 
by declaring that all men are created 
equal. We now practically read it al] 
men are created equal except Negroes. 
When the Know Nothings get con- 
trol, it will read all men are created 
equal except Negroes, foreigners 
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and Catholics.” Again Lincoln 
warned the nation against the denial 
of liberties to the Negro and pointcd 
out that their consideration was a 
part of the real American faith in 
these words: 


“Ts there no danger to liberty itself, 
in discarding the earliest practice, 
and first precept of our ancient 
faith? In our greedy chase to 
make a profit of the Negro, let us 
beware, lest we cancel and tear to 
pieces even the white man’s charter 
of freedom.” 


No doubt the speech delivered at 
Chicago in 1858 showed Lincoln in 
his most cordial view of the Negr>. 
At that time he said, “If we cannot 
give freedom to every creature, let 
us do nothing that will impose slave- 
ry upon any other creature. . .Let us 
stand firmly by each other. . .Let us 
discard this quibbling about this man 
and the other man - this race and 
the other race being inferior. . .Le* 
us discard all these things and unite 
as one people throughout this land, 
until we shall once more stand up 
declaring that all men are created 
equal.” At Springfield, Illinois, in 
1853 Lincoln was a little less vocal 
concerning the slavery question. The 
political pot was boiling over the 
issue and Lincoln was for peaceful 
settlement of the issues involved. He 
wanted to follow a system of national 
government by law. While critici- 
zing it severely Lincoin wanted to 
follow the judgements of the Su- 
preme Court. At that time Lincoln 
said, “All I ask for the Negro is that 
if you do not like him, let him alone. 
If God gave him but little, that little 
let him enjoy.” In August of tha! 
year Lincoln wrote confidentially, 
“As I would not be a slave, so I would 
not be a master. This expresses my 
idea of democracy.” 


The issuing of the Emancipation 
Proclamation by President Lincoln 
in 1863 was of great significance to 
the Negro in the U.S. It gave them 
a new faith in America, a new hope 
in life in a new nation of freedom. 
They knew that in the words of 
Lincoln “In giving freedom to the 
slave, we assure freedom to the free.” 
During the war many Negroes con- 
ferred with the President on matters 
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relating to their future. Of Abraham 
Lincoln’s attitude toward the Negro 
the famed Negro abolitionist Fred- 
erick Douglass said, “In all my inter- 
views with Mr. Lincoln I was im- 
pressed with his entire freedom from 
popular prejudice against the colored 
man. He was the first great man 
that I talked with in the United States 
freely.” In 1863 Lincoln’s expand 
ing horizon on freedom was illus- 
trated in his “Gettysburg Address ” 
The opening sentences were an affir- 
mation of America’s origin as a land 
conceived in liberty, as a haven where 
all men are created equal. Great 
were those words to Negroes, but 
Lincoln said more. The President 
spoke the country’s dedication to an 
unfinished task of a “new birth of 
freedom” to be added to the living 
fibre of American Democracy. 

In 1864 Negroes from many cities 
sent resolutions and other expressions 
to the President. The Negroes of 
Baltimore sent him a new Bible. Since 
Lincoln held great respect for the 
legal process, he took the view thai 
nothing short of an amendment to 
the Constitution would legally assure 
freedom. In January of 1865 the 
thirteenth Amendment abolishing 
slavery was passed and Lincoln then 
told a huge audience that “It winds 
the whole thing up.” He said that 
the step was “One of congratulation 
to the country and to the whcle 
world.” Lincoln in his last address 
on April 11, 1865, spoke out boldly 
in favor of limited Negro suffrage, 
an act which infuriated a mentally 
unbalanced pro-slavery actor, John 
Wilkes Booth. 

Alexander K. McClure was un- 
doubtedly right in saying that Linco}. 
possessed a re rarkable ability for 
holding together antagonistic elc- 
ments. Words from Lincoln’s second 
inaugural address certainly illustrate 
that feeling for all, in sympathetic 
terms that would melt the bitterness 
of any one into a struggle for the 
good of all. He set the tenor of his 
short-cut second term thus. 

“With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the wounds; to 
care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow, and his 


orphan ... to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace. 
among ourselves, and with all na- 
tions.” Some historians contend that 
Lincoln’s conservative program was 
overthrown by the Radicals. Per- 
haps at heart he was a radical in 
some respects, as earnest a friend of 
freedom as any of them. Perhaps 
he was only more understanding and 
patient. He waited for the ideal mo- 
ment to do what he wanted to do and 
believed was right and that was free 
the slaves. Whether his critics like 
the way in which he did it or not, 
Abraham Lincoln plaved a major role 
in the Negro American struggle for 
freedom. Though this man did not 
see the task completed, his figure 
looms large in the unceasing struggle 
of a people for their freedom. While 
a discussion of the Negro himself in 
the struggle for freedom is another 
story in itself, Lincoln shared much 
of their hope and reflected most ef. 
fectively their concepts of democracy. 
His simplicity and sympathetic atti- 
tude touched their hearts. His sense 
of humor reflected a pattern of use 
to which they might put their own, 
and certainly the Negro’s folklore re- 
flects this highly philosophical atti- 
tude in American culture. Lincoln 
was a star of hope in the firmament 
of a people who are on the road to 
freedom. He helped them to plan: 
the seed of freedom that is growing 
for all men. An American Negro 
poet, Langston Hughes, expresses 
that symbol of hope in this way: 
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A long time ago 


An enslaved people heading toward 
freedom 

Made up a song: 

“Keep your hand on the plow: 
“Hold on.” 

The plow plowed a new furrow 

Across the field of history. 

Into that furrow the freedom seed 
was dropped 

Fror that seed a tree grew, is 
growing, will ever grow. 

That tree is for everybody, 

For all America for all the world 

May its branches spread and its 
shelter grow vntil 


All races and people know its 
shade. 


I come to you bringing viewpoints 
on the sentiments, aspirations, disap- 
pointments and gratifying achieve- 
ments of the largest minority in 
America, which is of the West. My 
reception here in the East has been 
gracious and heart-warming. Though 
our backgrounds may be different. 
our hopes and aspirations are some. 
what similar in principal. In depart- 
ing I would leave with you these 
words of the immortal Lincoln: “We 
must lay aside our prejudices and 
march shoulder to shoulder in the 
great army of freedom. . .I leave you, 
hoping that the lamp of liberty will 
burn in your bosoms until there shall 
no longer be a doubt that all men are 
created free and equal.” 








History! 
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NEGRO ART and the GREAT TRANSFORMATION 


Precisely because you, Patrons of 
the Arts, are guests of the university 
tonight for this your annual festivity, 
there seems at this moment, Mr. 
Chaiman, to stir within me a two-fold 
joy — the one joy because of my 
identificaticn with the university, the 
other because of my heritage, in com- 
mon with most of you, as a Negro. 
The abiding passion of the univer- 
sity, as vou may know, is the pursuit 
of universal truths. And we pursue 
these ultimate propositions of reality. 
in the university, in two ways 
throuzh the sciences and through the 
arts. Perhaps we should remind our- 
selves that, in spite of the strong 
science emphases which we in the 
West recently may have been sput- 
niked into, there is yet a strong cur- 
rent in the wide river of ideas which 
argues that, as a pathway to the sum- 
mit where truths reside, Art is the 
master of science. For through the 
media of the arts, whether literature. 
sculpture, music, painting, drama or 
the dance, through these one can see 
the sunset whether in a prison or a 
palace; it is through the blessedness 
of art that hostile objects and atti- 
tudes hecome sublime, tragedy turned 
into victory, concern for the immedi- 
ate ard transitory circumstances 
transformec into the larger, cosmic 
view. This trenchant salience of the 
arts, | am iying to say, is nourished. 
evltivated. <ccentuated in the univer- 
sitv. And so there is that special 
jov, flowing from a common interest 
of yours and ours, that comes to me 
because von have chosen to fellow- 
ship here «! the university. 


And then, as we commune tonight 
around the focus of art, I feel also 
a special joy because I have in com- 
mon with most of you the mutual 
experience of being a Negro. As pres. 
ently we shall discuss, the great 
transformation of our time, over the 
earth at large and in the arts, in par- 
licular, is being significantly influ- 
enced bv the revolution of rising 
expectations as Mr. Bowles put it, 
of Negroes of Africa and America. 
Moreover. as also we shall discuss, 
it annears that a macnificent interpre- 
tation of this socio-political saga 


By Alvin W. Rose, Wayne University 


will be rendered by sensitive Ne- 
groes in most of the arts the world 
over. 


You know, of course, that the en- 
joyment of art — whether as creat- 
ors and/or performers or, as with 
most of us, as patrons — has never 
been so broad, as widespread, as the 
general society. The -enjoyment of 
art until recent years has been a 
privilege of the few, a liimited ex- 
perience of the elite. In Periclean 
Athens it was the prerogative only 
of the male citizenry — not for wo- 
men and slaves; in Imperial Rome 
for the leisured aristocracy — not 
for serfs and the industrial popu- 
lace: in Medieval Europe, for the 
love-making nobility — not for the 
peasantry: in China, for the bureau. 
cratic intelligentsia and royal family 

not for the teeming masses. The 
Arts in America similarly have been 
circumscribed and, accordingly, their 
cultivation has been stunted. Thus it 
was almost a hundred vears ago 
when Walt Whitman admonished 
America that “to have great poets 
there must be great audiences too.” 
And just twenty-five years ago James 
Weldon Johnson wrote these sober 
words to American Negroes: 


“A New York publisher once 
said to me, ‘I would publish any 
good book touching on the Negro 
that came to me, if I felt that I 
could count on three thousand 
colored people buying it.’ I had 
to tell him that he could not count 
on three thousand; no, not on two 
thousand: not even on a thousand 
not on one thousand out of twelve 
million!” 


We are not book buyers. We 
are not book readers. We lack in- 
telligence about books. . . . We 
have many cultured homes with 
elegant appointment, with grand 
pianos, grand victrolas and grand 
radios, but not a bookshelf. If we 
had only twelve thousand Negro 
book buyers — and I mean by 
‘book buyers’ persons who go reg- 
ularly into a bookstore looking 
for a good bock or who make up 
their minds about it from reading 


literary reviews — the publishers 
of the United States would take 
notice, and as a consequence there 
would come into being a corps of 
Negro writers to set themselves 
the task of changing and forming 
public opinion.”! 


Well, it is true that while the Jew, 
for instance, is being blended into 
American life at that middle class 
level which gives him immendiate 
access to the arts, the Negro’s assi- 
milation in America predominantly 
has been at the lower socio-economic 
level.2 And this has meant an almost 
total isolation from the arts and, 
instead, an accentuation as Mr. John- 
son and also as Professor Frazier 
recently talked about, on the acqui- 
sition of things materialistic.? But 
Mr. Johnson would be pleased if he 
were living in our time. For your 
presence here is testimony to a part 
of that great transformation about 
which I wish to think about tonight 
the drawing of a progressively larger 
section of the preductive masses, in- 
cluding Negroes, into a vital concern 
with the arts.* 


To sum up, then, my confessions 
of joy about this evening, it is grat- 
ifying indeed to have evidence of 
community sympathy for the arts - 
an area of such fundamental interest 
to our university and, as a Negro, 
(a) to be a part of such a large seg- 
ment of the world’s population which 
so measurably is shaping the course 
of things to come, (b) to be able to 
claim identity with the emerging 
corps of Negro artists the world over 
who are interpreting imaginatively 
this human scene and finally (c) to 
see the emergence of what James 
Weldon Johnson hoped for in Amer- 
ica—Negro Patrons of the Arts. 


The Great Transformation 


I should like to talk with you to- 
night about what I have called the 
great transformation and its relation- 
ship to art in general and io the 
Negro artist in particular, 


There is, of course, a sense in 
which art and the artist remain un- 


shaken by the ebb and flow of life, 








ie 
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measure in which they transcend 
he boundaries of a particular cul- 
iure and live beyond the intercultur- 
1] political, and social 
crises and disputations of the human 


economic 


dialogue. In this sense. irregardless 
of the temporary and localized hu- 
man condition, all the arts, over and 
over, do play basically with the same 
fundamental themes; they speak the 
universal language of the human 
neart—birth and death, love and 
iealousy, conflict and contention, tri- 
umph and defeat. Perhaps this is 
Nevertheless. univer- 
sal the human theme, the socio-polit- 
ical concerns of a given era and a 
siven place do seem measurably to 
influence the technique, the form and 
design and the social and metaphys- 
ical content of all the arts. If this is 
so, the question becomes a very real 
one: what is the nature of the rela- 
tionship between the sweeping social 
changes of this century to art in 
seneral and what significance has all 
this for the Negro, both artist and 
natron, in particular. Let me then 
inst address myself to the nature of 
what I have called the great trans- 
formation. Having done this I should 
like specifically to point to some 
:mplications for the arts and, finally, 
lo susgest what meaning all this has 
‘or the Neero artist and the Negro 
ratron of the arts. 


irue. however 


First of all, then, what is this so- 
called great transformation? 1 shall 
try to characterize it for you in sev- 
eral terms. In the first place, we have 
moved from the small society to the 
Inree communities of mil- 
lions of people; then, we have trans- 
formed our way of life from the iso- 


societv 


lated society to a life of intimate 
communication—to a kind of whis- 
nering gallery in which whatever 


hapvens in Little Rock, Poplarville 
«1 Tallahassee is immediately echoed 
around the world and is the stuff of 
discussion on the street corners of 
Paris, London. Moscow, Kenya, Cal- 


cutta, Chung Kine, Cairo, and Chi- 
cogo. From a simple technology we 
have an elaborate technology — a 


technological revolution where once 
one’s status was ascribed, predeter- 
mined on the basis of his sex, his 
family status, religion or color, we 
are now beginning to evaluate one 
another on the basis of ability, of 


achievement. Not long ago mankind 
was for the most part non-literate, 
and now the world is becoming lit- 
terate. And in a similar way this 
great transformation has meant a 
movement from the sacred to the sec- 
ular, from immobility to mobility. 
from a retrospective outlook to the 
prospective mood, from lore-holding 
to law-making, from ceremony to 
function, from relationships of fam- 
ily and kinship to politics, from tra- 
dition to innovation, from constraint 
to normlessness, and finally from 
the earlier condition when the val- 
ves of the society were well-under- 
stood, well integrated and accepted 
by the people to our time when our 
cenceptions of man, of government, 
of the economy, of family life, of 
sex, of law, indeed of God — all 
our values are in a state of disinte- 
eration, of decay, of decimation. 
fractionization disbelief, and disillu- 
sionment. The great transformation 
has brought us four-square into an 
era in which we are estranged, lone- 
some and have lost our moorings. 
It is a condition in which we are 
bored. We do not believe that the 
things we are doing are morally 
right, nor do we want to do the 
things that some think are morally 
right. The social scientists suggest 
that we are moving throuch a period 
of disorganization and disintegration 
from an old order into a new social 
organization with what is hoped will 
comprise a more orderly, meaningful 
existence. 


Indeed the social sciences and 
philosophy are preoccupied with the 
nature of this great transformation.* 
Within the past few vears, for in- 
stance, Daniel Lerner has  writtea 
The Passing of Traditional Society: 
Allen Wheel’s, The Quest for Iden- 
titv: Helen Lynd, The Search for 
/dentitv; Paul Halmos, Privacy and 
Solitude; Eric Fromm, Escape From 
Freedom and Man For Himself: Da- 
vid Riesman, The Lonely Crowd and 
Individualism Reconsidered: Mar- 
garet Wood, Paths of Loneliness; 
Karen Hornev, The Neurotic Person- 
ality of our Time; Rhinold Niebuhr. 
Voral Man In An Immoral Society: 
Walter Lippman. A Preface to Mor- 
als and The Public Philosophy: Han- 
nah Arendt, The Human Condition, 
and so on one could but need not 
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go, for the concern is the same — 
the great transformation of the mid- 
twentieth century. The problem now 
is to state the significance of this 
transformation for the arts, and, par- 
ticularly, for the Negro Artist and 
the Patrons of the Arts. 


Transformations in the Arts 


First of all, it should he stated 
that the mastery of technique which 
is required of the artist and the pres- 
sures toward refinement in the artis- 
tic process predisposes the arts to- 
ward a conservative orientation and 
to resist change. Artistic style and 
form all too easily become a vested 
interest. “The prestige of the tried 
pattern” in music and painting, scul- 
pture, literature and the dance — 
all tend to become sanctified, espe- 
cially by the poweful art critic, and 
the artist is therefore hardpressed 
to conform—dissuaded from search- 
ing for new technique and novel 
style.® 

Now the significance of these 
broad socio-cultural changes has 
been the breaking through of some 
of the cultural compulsions, conserv- 
atisms, and orthodoxies in which the 
arts threaten to be encased, throw- 
ing open the windows of these en- 
casements so as to permit freshness 
in style and technique and content 
and experience. This period of es- 
trangement provided the fresh stuff 
for some splendid artistic interpreta- 
tion. In literature, for instance, there 
developed J. D. Salinger, Saul Bel- 
low, James Jones, Norman Mailer, 
Truman Capote, Mary McCarthy and 
Jean Stafford. And certainly along- 
side these must be placed Ralph El- 
lison’s Invisible Man, James Bald- 
win’s, Go Tell It To The Mountains 
and perhaps Richard Wright’s The 
Outsider. All these have confronted 
effectively that dominant theme of 
the great transformation — estrange- 
ment and the quest for identity. 

There is time to mention just three 
sub-dimensions of this great trans- 
formation that have stimulated the 
arts; (a) the emergence of national- 
ism in Africa, (b) the enlargement 
of the middle class, and (c) the new 
artistic frontiers. derived from sci- 
ence, particularly psychoanalysis. 

Steven Marcus makes the interest- 
ing point that, while there developed 
much good British literature and art 
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about India — as, for instance. the 
works of Kipling, Forster and Orwell 
—the British developed essentially 
no artistic interpretation of Africa. 
This has been so, of course, because 
for the Europeans, Afriva represent- 
ed no culture that was recognizable 
and worthy of interpretation.’ A 
ereat measure of African culture 
its rhymes and rhythms and asson- 
ance, its symbolism, and thought- 
patterns and imagery and dreams — 
these have largely remained un- 
perceived ‘by the artists of colonial 
powers. 

Now, all this is being changed. 
With the rise of nationalism in Af- 
rica the beauty of blackness is being 
made accessible, the very struggle 
for nation-hood itself offers rich ar- 
tistic material and, above all, there 
is emerging in Africa a native elite 
of artists, sensitive and gentile and 
vigorous, western educated and Afri- 
can oriented, to interpret these souls 
of black folk through all the media of 
art. I am in the process of making 
a study of the presentations recently 
inade in Rome at the Second Con- 
gress of Negro writers and artists: 
there is evidence that great art is 
coming out of Africa. 

But there is a sense in which one 
might worry about the influence of 
the great transformation of Africa, 
the rise of nationalism there, on the 
arts and the Negro artist. Indeed 
one may harbor the same anxiety 
with reference to Jewish artists as a 
conesquence of the rise of the state 
of Israel. The strongest resource of 
the Jewish artist and the Negro artist 
kas been that they have been per- 
force unattached, strangers. And as 
with Jesus and Marx they have there- 
fore been able, accordingly, to hold 
est to a universal view. What hap- 
pens to his art, then, when the Jew 
hecomes ideniified and attached to 
a particular state — Israel — and 
when the Negro becomes identified 
and attached to a particular nation— 
Ghana or Guinea or Kenya. I believe 
the great transformation is moving 
toward the transcending of national 
boundaries and that the artist who so 
restricts his allegience may be ex- 
pressing a kind of myopic narochial- 
ism which may not portray the dom- 
inant mood of his time. 


Certainly there would seem to be 





some danger fer the artist who would 
identify himself with a segmental 
persepctive. The Negro novelist in 
America is a good example of what 
I have in mind. The record for the 
individual novelist in America has 
been “one of bright promise, follow- 
ed by dismal failure, a lapse into 
premature silence. Of sixty-two Ne- 
gro novelists writing between 1853 
and 1952, forty. or two-thirds, have 
published only one novel. Eleven 
more have published_only two nov- 
els, while another eleven have pub- 
lished more than two. Perhaps this 
poverty of accomplishment is due 
to the fact that so many Negrces in 
the past turned to art mainly to pro- 
test the Negro’s assigned role in 
American life; once the protest was 
made, they had little else to say.”® 

In a letter to me of this April 27th. 
Dr. Horace Mann Bond, Dean of 
the School of Education at Atlanta 
University and President of the 
American Society of African Culture 
expresses the view that “the recent 
Rome conference to which I have re- 
ferred (and which he — Professor 
Bond attended) served the inval- 
uable purpose for all artists of Afri- 
can descent, in giving them that in- 
despensability for creative express- 
ion — what I can best call roots. 
All of us know what happens to the 
writer who has made his: mark by 
growing from and through his own 
native, cultural roots; and we know 
what happens to the creative artist 
when he absents himself too long 
from his own native soil, from his 
roots.” 


Now, some, perhaps most of our 
finest art works surely have been in- 
terpretations by artists who had roots 

whose reference group was a par- 
ticular society to which thev swore 
allegience. But what I wish to sub- 
mit tonight is that the great trans- 
formation of which I have talked 
would suggest for the artist a more 
universal and less parochial refer- 
ence group, an orientation not cen- 
tered and grounded in roots, but a 
kind of rootlessness, an existence at 
the frontier, the rim of life, a ref- 
erence group of the future, of pos- 
terity, committed only to the univer- 
sality of mankind. It may he that as 
patrons of the arts you and [| will 
see the Negro artist in America and 
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in Africa troubled ‘hy this issue of 
“to belong or not to belong” — an 
issue that doubtless will bifurcate 
and sear his conscience. At least 
this has been a perennial ques‘ion 
for art, but it seems to me that the 
decision not to belong has been the 
more productive. As against the par- 
ochialism of Faulkner, for instance, 
the theme of so much of American 
literature has been the uncommitted, 
the quest for a new experience — 
this was the ethic of Whitman, Mel- 
ville, Twain, Wolfe, Henry James 
and Hemmingway. Rootlessness _in- 
stead of roots seemed to spur them 
all. 

Patriotism and national pride are 
powerful creative urgings, to be sure, 
but where the dominant socio-cul- 
tural theme is universalism it may 
be that the arts which really will 
effect the international tradition may 
require a more expanded cosmology. 
At any rate. the rise of nationalism 
in Africa augurs exciting involve- 
ments for Negro art. An interesting 
stewardship by the Negro artist there 
doubtless will be recorded. 

Just a word, now, about what is 
called the enlargement of the middle 
class. In recent years much public 
attention has been given to the bear- 
ing of the class structure on the 
arts — an attention that was stimu- 
lated in 1949 when Eliot’s Notes 
Toward The Definition of Culture 
appeared.” Briefly the argument is 
made that middle-brow culture is 
cutting the ground from under high 
brow culture. The enlargement of 
the middle-class, it is said, has 
meant that high-brow culture, once 
synonymous with culture as such, is 
now set apart as something special, 
artificial, regarded as a pretension. 
Middle-brow art then becomes the 
highest form to which the patron 
can aspire. ; 

Now, this is an argument which 
has merit, it seems to me, but there 
is, of course, no time to deal with 
the matter here. The relative pres- 
tige decline of business and indus- 
try and the expansion of government 
and organized labor have provided 
channels of upward mobility for Ne- 
groes to middle class status. and this 
has given the Negro accessibility to 
middle-brow art. But it also means. 
I think, that the Negro will have to 
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the the 
trong middle class support of low- 
r class, low-brow art — the popular 
irts — thereby influencing the gen- 
‘ral tone of art in 

The realignments 
which have been a part of the great 
transformation created roughly three 
spheres of culture, three styles of 
art — “avant-garde” culture, mass 
culture and folk culture, of what we 
in anthropology and sociology some- 
times refer to as the high 
tradition, the little ivadition 
and the simple tradition, Correspond- 


hare responsibility for 


society. 


social class 


great or 
low 


ingly we have come to think of the 
arts as (a) “high-brow,” or “upper- 
class”, (‘b) “popular” or “mass” 
and (c) “folk.” 

Now, there is being reported in 


current literature almost no empi- 
rical studies of the dynamic relations 
between these three spheres of art. 
There is a wide awarensss of “ 


mass” 
culture” and the popular arts. But 
art critics, apparently, with little 
training in anthropology and_ less 


sense of history tend to do little more 


than denigrate mass culture end the 


popular arts and to do this, it 
is important to note, in terms of 
the retrospective artistic standards 


either of the avant-garde or the folk. 
Thus, 


and 


the notion that mass culture 
its popular arts are brutish 
while upper culture and _ its 
“pure” arts are genteel and bene- 
ficient permeates much of the litera- 
ture on the arts and social class— 
this so soon after yesterday when the 
upper-class resentatives of one of 
this civilization’s most advanced cul- 
tures were 


class 


“listening to Brandenburg 
Concertos while tanning human skins 
of unfortunate Jews who were placed 
in Belsen, making lampshades 
of the skins or perhaps book covers 
to rebind the collected works of 
Nietzsche.”!! 


Negroes of America and Africa 
are moving from folk cultures to 
mass culture. This is the essence of 
the great transformation that has 
engulfed the world, “t is precisely 
this theme of mass culture which the 
great transforation has strategically 
situated the Negro artist, as well as 
making Negroes. in general, major 
beneficiaries via the broadened mass 
base of lay participants in the arts. 
that the dynamics of social class are, 


in part, influencing the status of the 


arts. 


And then there are the new fron- 
tiers for the arts that are provided 
by science. Psychoanalysis, of 
course, has opened new vistas for the 
arts. The discovery of the unconsci- 
ous and depth therapy and the pres- 
ervative mechanisms of the person- 
ality — repression, regressien, pro- 
jection, sublimation, substitution and 
rationalization — these have pre- 
sented the artists with a fifth dimen- 
sion of the human spirit. And the 
peculiar circumstance of the Negro 
who remains, for the most part, still 
locked inside his own world, looking 
toward the white world outside and 
longing to be there -—— this is rich 
psychoanalytic material for the cre- 
ative artist. 


Conclusion 


In summary, then, the objective of 
this paper has been to reflect on 
some of the interrelations of the arts 
and the larger society. In so doing. 
there was considered the impact of 
what was called the great transform- 
ation on the arts, indicating that in 
such ways at the rise of nationalism 
in Africa, the expansion of the mid- 
dle class and the advancement of 
science, new forms, new styles, new 
techniques, and, above all, new ex- 
periences have come to the arts. In 
all these — in the rise of Africa, 
the middle class and science (par- 
ticularly psychoanalysis) the Negro 
is at the very center of developing 
the arts. The dominant themes of 
the great transformation of the twen- 
tieth century are those with which 
the aspiration of Negroes are most 
congenial. And this is why we are 
having a renaissance of the spirit 
of the Negro. There is in Negro art 
now a freshness, new hope, new ex- 
pectancy. Instead of patience and 
“oradualism” and humility and res- 
ignation there is organized skepti- 
cism about the old way and a vigor- 
ous self assertion for the new. The 
ereat transformation has touched 
the Negro also, and Negro artists 
now boldly affirm the new creed with 
which this great transformation of 
the 20th Century is suffused — the 
credo of the enlightenment. This 
new spirit is expressed in the words 
of a Negro artist. 
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I am an iconoclast 

I break the limbs of idols 

and smash the traditions of men 

I am an Anarchist 

I believe in war and destruction 

Not in the killing of men 

But in the killing of creed and 
custom 

I am an agnostic 

I accept nothing without questioning. 

It is my herent right and duty 

To ask the reason why. 

To accept without a reason 

Is to debase one’s humanity 

And destroy the fundamental pro- 
cess 

In the ascertainment of truth 

I believe in justice and freedom. 

To me liberty is priestly and 
kingly; 

Freedom is my bride, 

Liberty is my angel of light. 

Justice my God. 

Finally, it should be said that the 
Negro artist needs Negro patrons of 
the arts -— perhaps far more than is 
ordinarily imagined. For the Negre 
Artist is two things; he is an intel- 
lectual and he is a Negro. As a con- 
sequence he may suffer doubly the 
feelings of inferiority and iinade- 
quacy. As an intellectual he may 
portray the lack of self confidence 
of all intellectuals. He may accept 
the popular conception of himself 
as being snobbish, not mixing with 
the people, not being approachable 
and because of these widespread 
stereotypes about the intellectual may 
grow to hate himself. 

And then, in addition, to being an 
intellectual the Negro Artist is, of 
course, a Negro. What this means is 
well expressed in the now classic 
words of a Negro Artist: “A Negro 
in America is constantly reminded 
of his twoness: An American, A Ne. 
gro—two warring souls within one 
body whose dogged strength alone 
keeps it from being torn asunder.” 

This double handicap, then, of 
being both an intellectual and a 
Negro may cause the Negro Artist 
to be shy, insecure, withdrawn and 
without confidence. The emergence 
of Negro patrons of the arts may 
therefore contribute a needed psy- 
chological support. 

1. James Weldon Johnson, Negro Americans, 
What Now (New York, The Viki Press, 1935) 
pp 93-94, 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Know Your History 
By Jessie H. Roy 


We have now had brief glimpses 
of Negoes who, often in spite of great 
handicaps, have achieved much in 
education and in business. These 
men and women have not only rc 
vealed the potential abilities of 
Negroes in these fields which require 
s¢ much hrain-power and initiative, 
but have proved, also, beyond a 
doubt, that, if given a chance, the 
Negro would not be over shadowed 
by any otlirc racial group. They 
have shown why the Negro in our 
country has mede such rapid strides 
in American civilization. In less 
then a century ol freedom from rec- 
ognized sle.ery, the Negro has takeu 
his place among the ‘eaders of every 
worthwhile type of An:crican enter- 
prise. 

The story of the professiona! 
American Negro gives further prooi 
that Americans of African descent are 
not inferior to other Americans of 
whatever origin. Even during slave- 
ry, there were those who showed 
promise in the professions, particu- 
larly in medicine. James Derham, 
for example, was a Negro slave who 
was owned by three doctors—passing 
from one to the other as each of two 
of his masters died. 

Mr. Derham’s first owner, Doctor 
John Kearlsey, often let James he!p 
him with the patients; and sometimes, 
allowed him to compound medicines. 
Under his second master, Doctor 
George West, a surgeon, emploved 
as such by a British regiment, Der- 
ham was taught much about medical 
care and surgery. 

When, after Doctor West’s death. 
Derham was bought by a Doctor 
Robert Dove of New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, he showed so much ability in tne 
administration of medicine, that Doc- 
tor Dove allowed him to earn his 
freedom for a small sum. 

Oncea free man, James Derham 
built up a practice of his own, and 
earned considerable money as an abl« 
physician. 

James McCune Smith, another 
Negro who became a great physicieo 
before the Civil War, was born and 


educated in New York City. He at 
tended the New York African Free 
School, founded by the New York 
Manumission Society. Unlike James 
Derham, James Smith was born free; 
but he had many of the same prob- 
lems which disturbed his enslaved 
brothers. He studied medicine in 
Glasgow, Scotland, and returned te 
the United States in 1837. He began 
his practice in New York that same 
year. In spite of racial prejudice 
and discrimination, Doctor Smith not 
only became a noted physician, but 
also a pharmacist with two shops in 
New York City. 

His good work among the sick, soon 
won for him the respect of all, includ- 
ing many of the white doctors in his 
community. Nor was the practice 
of medicine the only contribution of 
this early scientist. He was also a 
brilliant writer who defended his 
race with his pen; and proved with 
his knowledge of science that the sup. 
nosed inferiority of the Negro is only 
a myth. 

Among our early dentists, was Doc- 
tor Thomas Bayne, once a run-away 
siave. Mr. Bayne succeeded in reach- 
ing England by boat after his 
flight from slavery. Later, he re- 
turned to America and settled at 
Boston, Massachusetts. Here he 
studied the profession of dentistry. 
After practicing for a while, how- 
ever, Doctor Bayne gave up dentistry 
for a career in politics. He became 
one of the ablest politicians of his 
time, and defended his race in an 
outstanding manner. 

If Negroes who were slaves, and 
who were denied the right to proper 
education needed for the study of 
medicine, could become outstanding 
physicians, it is no wonder that we 
had many noteworthy doctors in the 
race since the Civil War, but the num- 
ber is still not large enough. 

It is bad that there is not time not 
space to name all of the men and 
women who have had great success 
in the field of medicine. We can 
mention only a few; but their suc- 
cess should spur you on to further 
study of the people of our race who 
have brought, and are still bringing, 
health and hope to all of us. It is 


noteworthy that some Negro dectors 
have served thousands outside of ovr 
group, and have made important con- 
tributions to the study and prectice 
of medicine. 

Among the pioneers and the most 
famous Negro doctors are the fcl- 
lowing: Doctor Daniel H. Williams 
who is widely known for his success- 
ful operations on the human heart; 
Doctor W. A. Hinton of the Harvard 
Medical School, who is known for 
his work in serology; Doctor Solo- 
mon Fuller, of Boston University: 
Dr. Louis T. Wright, of New York 
City—an expert in vaccination and 
in the treatment of skull fractures: 
Doctor Robert Bundy, who invented 
a method for recording the heart's 
contractions; Doctor T. K. Lawless 
a famous dermatologist; and Doctcr 
Charles R. Drew famous discover of 





new techniques related to blood plas- 
ma, 

Day after day, and year after year. 
more and more dedicated young men 
and women are entering the profes- 
sion of medicine. Many are disting 
uishing themselves by their tireless 
research into the diseases of man: 
and their success in bringing relisi 
to their millions of patients is re- 
markable. 

Still, there are Negroes in remote 
sections of our country who have 
little or no medical care. Many more 
doctors are needed who have not on'y 
medical knowledge, but also, the mis- 
sionary spirit which will lead them 
to settle outside the cities with their 
attractive comforts and social plea- 
sures; and cast their lots among those 
who need their services most. 

With the gap between city and 
country disappearing more and more 
rapidly, and with the means of trans 
portation becoming ever more speedy, 
it will not be too long before the 
country doctor will not have to miss 
the city life, nor feel himself to be a 
martyr because he has chosen to serve 
outside the city boundaries. 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO 
STUDENTS 

1. Find out more about Negroes 
in medicine. For a small sum, you 
may purchase back issues of the 
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sro History Bulletin” from the 
\-sociation for the Study of Negro 

e and History, at 1538 Ninth 
Sireet, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


your school to buy 
“op 


und volumes of the “Bulletin” for 


Encourage 


yur school library. 

2. Learn the names and locations 
{ the Negro doctors in your com- 
nunity. Interview one of the nvost 
prominent, and write a theme ior 
vour English class on his or her life 


and accomplishments. 

3. From medical journals and other 
sources, find out recent contributions 
made by Negroes in the profession oi 
medicine. 


For Whom Is Your 
Schoo! Named? 


By Geneva C. Turner 
ARMSTRONG SFNIOR HIGH 
Persons who devote their lives ts 
the assistance of people in need, re- 
gardless of their race or creed, and 
who do this without thought of r2- 
ward or popular acclaim are truly 
ereat personalities who should never 
be forgotten. SAMUEL C. ARM- 
STRONG was such a personality and 
should be known and respected by all 
boys and girls. 

The 


which 


High Schooi 
was built in 
1902 and made a technical high in 
1924. In 1946, a Veterans High 
School Center was opened there for 
the education of veterans. Until wit!- 
in recent years, the only two high 
schools for colored in Washington 
City were Armstrong and M Street 
High, which is now called Dunbar 
Since integration in 1954, however. 
all high schools in the city have bees 
made available for youth 
and the Armstrong Building, near 
First and P Streets, N.W., was dis- 
continued as a high school in 1958, 
but 
veterans. 


Armstrong 


bears his name. 


colored 


has continued the center for 

Regardless of how the 
building is used, to learn of the life 
and work of Samuel C. Armstrong 
will also provide an excellent exampie 
of unselfish living. 

He was born at Wailuka, Hawaii, 
on January 30, 1839, and was the son 
f 


of whom, ao 


inherited his altruistic 


a missionary from 


doubt, he 


tendencies. He received his educa. 
tion at Oahu College, Hawaii, and 
from Williams College, Virginia. 

It was as an American soldier that 
he first became prominent. He was 
a captain in the United States Army 
in 1862 and was captured at Harpers 
Ferry and was held prisoner for 
three months. Later, he commanded 
a regiment of colored troops for two 
years. On account of the great abili- 
ty he showed in military affairs, he 
was promoted to brigadier genera! 
in 1866. 

At this time Samuel Armstrong 
entered the service of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau in Virginia, which was an 
organization to help the people who 
had been recently freed from slavery. 
He spent the rest of his life helping 
the colored freedmen and the Indians. 
The crowning achievement of his life 
was founding the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute for Co!l- 
ored at Hampton, Virginia. in 1868. 
He was president of this school until 
his death in 1893. Hapmton Ins':. 
tute rapidly increased to the poin: 
where it not only enriched its second- 
ary course, but also established a col- 
lege department which offered dc- 
erees in education and agriculture 
It is now one of the most beautiful 
schools in the state and attracts large 
enrollments each year. 

For whatever purpose the Arm 
strong Building in the city of Wash- 
ington will be used in the future, 
its presence here will keep us ever 
raindful of the wonderful contribu- 
tions Samuel C. Armstrong made to 
education and humanity. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 

In choosing a college, a student, his 
perents and advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentiatities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
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social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
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History Project 


Prize Essays—Doctrine of “Separate but Equal’, 
Patricia Larson; Public Opinion and Segregation, 
Jane Motez; Prejudice and Discrimination, Dean 
Blehart; The Cotton Kingdom, Sharon Dean; The 
Cotton Kingdom, Ira Gordon. 


“THE NEGRO IN 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
SOCIETY” 

five essays 
Published by: 
ST, PAUL YOUTH SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ORGANIZATIONS 
“PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINA- 
TION” 


(3rd Place) 


Dean Blehert was, during the aca- 
demic year 1957-8, a junior at Cen- 
tral High School. 


Part I 

What is prejudice? This term 
represents a long chain of emotions, 
originating in the child and his seem- 
ingly inexplicable dislikes and pref- 
erences. These may be traced to en- 
viroment and experience; for exam- 
ple, a white boy may regard Negroes 
as inferior after hearing father relate 
to mother in a derogatory tone some- 
thing concerning two “Niggers” he 
knows. Such crude associations may 
give the child a tinted picture of the 
Negro race in general. With this 
idea imprinted upon his imagination, 
the child may observe that Negroes 
live in a poorer neighborhood than 
most whites, or he may note the 
comic-slow speaking.stupidity which 
Negroes often enact in movies. 
These and other associates as seen 
by a biased child will lead to the 
unwarranted conclusions that Neg- 
roes, as a race, are dirty, crude, or 
simply unequal. Thus a stereotype 
prejudice is born! When a person 
generalizes on his personal experience 
and forms a prejudgement not pre- 
mised on valid evidence prejudice 
emerges. ! 


This state of mind gives birth to 
segregation: that is, the social sepa- 
ration resulting when a group tends 
to distinguish between itself and 
another group regarded as inferior 
by not mingling socially with this 
group. Any separation motivated by 
feelings of superiority is a cultivator 
of discrimination.? 


One prominent face of prejudicz 
is scapegoating. An insecure per- 
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son is inclined to vent his frustra- 
tion upon a relatively helpless per- 
son. By persecuting a minority group 
member such a person can satisfy 
two frequent compulsions of inse- 
cure people. He is able to take out 
his failures upon seeming inferiors, 
and, by conforming to a popular bias, 
he can fill a need to “belong’’.* 

Some of the more important fea 
tures of prejudice are here listed: 
Prejudices are seldom maleable to 
scientific fact or logic. Prejudice is 
not directed against the individual 
member of the group, but against 
the stereotyped member of the group. 
Prejudice is primarily emotional and 
must be justified when challenged by 
rationalization; the illogical but 
dogmatically asserted excuse. An 
excellent example of rationalization 
is thedisproved theory that the Negro 
is at a lower stage of evelution that 
the caucasoid (white race); that he 
is a primitive, biologicaliy inferior 
being. This represents an unwar- 
ranted assumption that because the 
Negro is forced into inferiority in 
American society and because race 
is a biological classification of man 
kind, the Negro race must be bio- 
logically inferior* This theory 
is only a rationalization — be- 
cause it is used mercly as a means to 
excuse discrimination, for the theory 
is a means, not an end, engendered 
by prejudice, not scientific motiva- 
tion. 

Thus, prejudice is not an instinc- 
tive repulsiveness in reaction to a 
skin texture or a facial feature, but 
is acquired from the verbal expres- 
sions and gestures of parents and 
playmates.5 Finally, since pre; udice 
is founded partially on emotional in- 
security, it is natural that prejudice 
should include a reluctance and false 
disdain on the part of the prejudiced 
persons to compete with the victi- 
mized minority group for social or 
economic status. Thus, _ resent- 
ment is aroused when Negroes or 
whites attempt to destroy a tradition- 
al color bar, such as segregated 
schools.® 

Part II 
Perverted Fvolutionaries : 

Before viewing with discernment 
the present condition of the Negro. 
it is imperative that one question be 
satisfactorily answered: Is the white 


supremacy theory valid? 

Authorities say no! Thus far (the 
field is a young one) such testing 
as has been attempted indicates that 
in intelligence, at least, there is no 
inherent difference between members 
of different races. Such testing must 
allow for the lower educational facili. 
ties and the inferior overall enviro- 
ment generally forced upon the Neg- 
ro. These stunt the development of 
the Negro’s I.Q., his ability potentia'- 
ities, and his aspiration levels. Tak- 
ing this discrepancy into account, 
American and foreign authorities gen- 
erally agree that any element of in- 
equality must be so minute that i: 
couldn’t possibly justify the treat- 
ment suffered by the Southern Negro. 
Moreover, the inferior status of the 
American Negro is a result of en- 
vironment, not of inherent inferior- 
ity.2 The Negro does not biologically 
gain the primitive culture of his an- 
If there is a difference be- 
tween thetworaces, it certainly shows 
no element of superiority or inferi- 
ority. Negroes and members of every 
other minority group have attained 
success in every field and have en- 
riched American culture in its everv 
facet. 

Bias Blueprints: 

Today there are about 16,000,000 
Negroes in the United States, twe 
thirds of whom live in the Southern 
States. At one time the color bar 
extended relentlessly into every as- 
pect of living. It is frequently con- 
ducted by discriminators without di- 
rect motivation of superiority, but 
purely as a matter of conformity to 
tradition. Beneath this surface is a 
well defined pattern of bigotry be- 
ginning with the concern for race 
purity. The social superiority of the 
post-reconstruction Southern whites 
instilled in them a bigotry and dis- 
dain for the Negro race. Out of this 
feeling emanates the concept that ra- 
cial intermarriage is wrong and so, 
therefore, is any 


cestors. 


social mingling 
which might induce miscegenation. 
Finally, all privileges which might 
permit Negroes to mingle on equal 
terms with whites (as in the Recon- 
struction Era) must be withheld.? 
Such inequality is manifested by 
means of two avenues: segregation 
and discrimination. Discriminaticn 
and segregation begin with opposition 
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to social interrelations. In the deep 
South these exist to prevent inter- 
racial dancing, bathing, eating, 
drinking, and walking together. Cus- 
toms and forms must be observed or 
both sides in every form of social 
inter-course. Custom even dictates 
the manner of hand-shaking between 
a white and a Negro. On an official 
level there appears segregation in 
public facilities, in church, in school, 
in transportation systems, and in rec- 
reational facilities, 

The next step is political diser- 
franchisement (the loss of suffrage) 
and legal discrimination; inequality 
in the eyes of the law, often including 
unfair police action. The nadir is 
reached when the pattern is rounded 
with inequality in employment op- 
portunity, credit, and home owner- 
ship." 

The Southern Negro today lan- 
guishes as a result under a partly 
self-imposed rule; an_ inferiority 
complex which leads him to believe 
that he must be subservient in contact 
with whites and keep his obsequious 
position in society.!! 

Gunnar Myrdal, eminent Swedish 
sociologist, maintains that white ci- 
tizens “tend to picture the Negro as 
a menace to orderly society unless 
‘kept in his place’ by the caste sys- 
tem”’.!2 

Discrimination is not isolated to 
any one section of the Nation, but it 
is by far the most intense in the 
Southland, where for many years it 
was buttressed by the doctrine of 
“separate but equal.” 

In the meanwhile, America must 
be burdened with infamous by- 
products of segregation. 

All the world hates a hater! Seg- 
regation and discrimination work 
against the United States in her in- 
ternational relations.'3 What feei- 
ings must welter in the heart of the 
Negro diplomat from Libya or 
Ghana when he sees a Negro refused 
an empty seat in a Washington res- 
taurant. Such outrages have occured. 
Foreign nations, often inhabited by 
non-whites, searching for an im. 
proved standard of living and an 
ideal government structure (which 
we profess ours to be) are embit- 
tered at American discrimination; 
yet, it is these nations whose frien4- 
ship we consider indispensable for 
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sur security in the cold war era. 

White people have long been the 
uling power in the world. Today 
he caucasoid world is fast becom- 
ng a minority group in its inter- 
national position, as Africa and Asia 
begin to emerge with ambitious, ad- 
vancing, young nations that recall 
bitterly the racist, white, imperialism 
conducted by Britain and France, and 
and with which the United States, 
as the present Western leader, is un- 
avoidably associated. That is why 
Little Rock is still top Soviet propa- 
ganda in this well-informed world. 

The Southern states themselves sul- 
fer the loss of the potential of Negro 
citizens by chaining them. This con- 
dition contributes to a lowered stand- 
ard of living in the South; lower than 
in any other area of the United States. 
The apathy instilled in Southern 
Negroes has effected no advantage 
for Southern whites, but has increased 
human resource problems by en- 
gendering slums to decay Southern 
cities. A chain is only as strong as 
its weakest link: prejudice is the 
rust of the Southern social chain. 

Only Russia and a handful of 
American opportunists benefit from 
discrimination. 

In both moral and practical terms 
two alternatives remain for America: 
INTEGRATION OR DISINTEGRA- 
TION. 

PREJUDICE AND DISCRIMINATION : 

1. Huzzar, George B. de, Anatomy of Racial 
Intolerance, pp. 125, 127. ’ 

2. Myrdel, Gunnar, An American Dilemma, p. 

3. Huzzar, George B. de, Anatomy of Racial 
Intolerance, pp. 125, 138. 

4. Frazier, E. Franklin, The Negro in the United 
States, pp 665-7; Myrdal, Gunnar, An American 
Dilemma, p. 97. 

5. Frazier, E. Franklin, The Negro in the United 
States, p. 668. 

6. Ibid., p. 669. 


7. Myrdal, Gunnar, An American Dilemma, p. 


8. Ibid., p 149. 


9. Ibid., p. 60. 
10. Ibid., pp. 60-1. 
11. tbid., pp. 605-6 
12. Ibid., p. 107. 
13. Rowan, Carl, Go South *o Sorrow, pp. 11- 
12 


“THE COTTON KINGDOM” 
(Honorable Mention) 

Sharon Dean was, during the aca- 
demic year 1957-8, a junior at Mon- 
roe High School. 

Have you ever wondered what it 
must feel like to be a slave—to be 
owned by someone? In the follow- 
ing pages I shall try to describe this 
feeling and tell you a little about 
“The Cotton Kingdom” as it existed 
before the Civil War. 


Slavery in one form or another has 


existed as long as written history and 
probably longer that that. As a mat- 
ter of fact, slaves were among the 
earliest forms of private ownership 

Thousands of years ago, prisoners 
captured in wars were often made 
slaves. In many countries of Asia 
and Africa most of the women were 
slaves because they were not as strong, 
as the men. During the Middle Ages 
in Europe, there were no slaves by 
that name, but the system was about 
the same. Farmers called serfs be- 
longed to the land they worked on. 
They could not be bought and sold, 
they went with the land and could 
not leave. Serfdom lasted in several 
European countries until less thar 
200 years ago and it lasted in Russia 
until less than 100 years ago. 

Slavery in the United States began 
in Colonial days with persons called 
bond servants. These were persons 
convicted of minor crimes or of ina- 
bility to pay their debts. They were 
transported from England to Ameri- 
ca and sold to someone for a certain 
period of time (usually five or ten 
years). After working for that period 
of time they became free. 

Later, merchants going to Africa 
found it very profitable to capture 
Negroes and to sell them as slaves. 
They were first sold in the Americas 
in the Carribean Islands to work on 
the sugar plantations. Then the 
Southern planters, who needed cheap 
labor for their tremendous planta- 
tions, became the chief market for 
these merchants. 

I was surprised to learn that the 
African slave-trade developed before 
our Declaration of Independance was 
written. In the original draft of it, 
the following charges appeared 
against the King of Great Britain: 

“He has waged cruel war against 

human nature itself, violating its 

most sacred rights of life and li- 

berty in the persons of distant 

people who never offended him 
captivating and carrying them into 
slavery in another hemisphere, or 
to incur miserable death in their 
transportation thither. This pirati- 
cal warfare, the approbrium of in- 
fidel powers is the warfare of the 

Christain King of Great Britain. 

Determined to keep open a market 

where men shold be bought and 
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sold, he has prostituted his nega- 

tive for suppressing every legisla- 

tive attempt to prohibit or to res- 

train this execrable commerce.” 

Although this was omitted from 
the document when it was finally 
adopted, it shows how the majority 
of the people in the country felt; and 
it troubled the minds of men in the 
North and in the South long after 
Jefferson’s death. 


Slavery was regarded as strictly a 
domestic institution. Families bought 
and owned slaves as a matter of indi- 
vidual preference. None of the origi- 
nal colonies or states adopted slavery 
by law. Citizens became slaveholders 
simply because there was no law 
against it. But the United States was 
the last of the historic powers to up- 
hold slavery. Brazil emancipated her 
slaves a few years after Lincoln’s 
Proclamation. 

By an ordinance, for the govern- 
ment of the territory north of the 
Ohio River, slavery was forever pro- 
hibited in the Northwest territory. 
The territory south of the Ohio River 
became permanently established as 
slave territory and the Ohio River 
became an extension of the original 
Mason and Dixon Line with a new 
meaning attdched it became a di- 
vision between free and slave terri- 
tory. 

Since the slave trade was the most 
prosperous of all trades in its day, 
it was not shunned by sinner or saint. 
Negro slave labor, for some _pur- 
poses, was cheaper even than the 
services of oxen or horses. Circum- 
stances of climate and industry, not 
of religion or ethics, concentrated in 
some zones to a degree which added 
a social problem. 

When the masters needed money 
because they were in debt, or a crop 
had failed, or they had been gam- 
bling heavily and losing, they sold 
off slaves. 

When the slaves learned that thev 
were to be sold, they ran away. They 
always knew when the decision had 
been reached to sell them. They 
were afraid of the living death that 
awaited them in the rice fields, on 
the great cotton plantations, in the 
deep South and so ran away. “To 
the slave those words, sold South, sold 
down the river, carried the sound of 
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doom.’ 
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The master used it as a threat to 
disobediant slaves. The runaways 
that were caught and brought back 
were immediately “sold South” as a 
punishment for running away afte: 
first getting a whipping. 

An old rule for pricing a slave was 
to price him by the price of cotton 
by the pound—if cotton was worth 
twelve cents, a Negro man would he 
worth $1200; if at fifteen cents, then 
$1500. 


Prices for women ranged as a rule 
one-fourth lower than for men, and 
the average for slaves of all ages 
at any time and place was about one- 
half the price for male prime field 
hands. If there were two old slaves 
at an auction, they were to be sold to 
someone who would provide for them 
and bury them plainly and decently 
for the least sum, 

The cabins the slaves lived in were 
called the “quarter” which con- 
sisted of a group of one-room, win- 
dowless cabins. They were built of 
logs that had been cut from nearby 
forests. The chinks were filled with 
mud. These roughhewn logs were 
filled with sap, and as they dried out. 
the wood contracting and expanding 
with changes in temperature, the 
roofs sagged, the walls buckled. The 
narrow clay-doubled chimneys leaned 
as though some unseen pressure were 
forcing them over. Seen from a dis- 
tance, these sway-backed cabins 
seemed to huddle together as though 
for protection. The fact that they 
were exactly alike, that they were sur- 
rounded by the same barren hard- 
packed earth, furthered the illu- 


sion.”3 


The cabins were exactly alike in- 
side, too. There was a crude fire- 
place with one or two black iron pots 
standing in front of it. The hearth 
was merely a continuation of the dirt 
floor. When the wind blew hard, 
smoke came down the chimney, into 
the room, in puffs, so that the walls 
were smoke-darkened. Even in sum- 
mer there was a characteristic smokey 
smell in the cabins. 

The fireplace not only provided 
heat in winter, it was a source of 
light, and it was used for cooking. 
Piles of old worn-out blankets served 
as beds. There were no chairs: so 
the occupants of the cabins either 


squatted in front of the fire or sat on 
the floor. In the middle of the dirt 
floor there was a large, fairly deep 
hole covered over with loose boards. 
This was the potato hole, where swee: 
potatoes were stored in winter to pro- 
tect them from the frost. 

The cabin was hot in summer, 
filled with cold drafts in winter, and 
smoke from the fireplace half-blinded 
them; but it was still a good place— 
it was their home. 

There were two special days for 
the slaves—Sunday, because there 
was no work in the fields. The slaves 
cooked in the quarter and washed 
their clothes and sang and told stor- 
ies. The other special day was “issue 
day,” which occured at the end of the 
month. It was the day that food and 
clothes were issued to the slaves. 
“Each slave received eight pounds of 
pickled pork or its equivalent in fish, 
one bushel of Indian meal (corn 
meal), one pint of salt.”” Once a year 
on issue day, they received clothing. 
“The men were given two tow-linen 
shirts, two pairs of trousers, one tow- 
linen the other woolen, and a woolen 
jacket for winter. The grownups re- 
ceived one pair of yarn stockings and 
a pair of shoes.”4 

Wherever there are slaves, there 
are fugitives if there is a place avail- 
able for refuge. During the early 
1800's, the wilds of Florida became a 
place for refuge. When the Northern 
states became free, fugitive slaves 
escaped to there. When they could 
they went to Canada, which was the 
only place of perfect security and 
liberity for all slaves. 

Whispering about freedom, about 
runaways, about manumission went 
on every night in slave cabins all over 
the South. Slaves everywhere knew 
what happened in Washington, Bos- 
ton, New York, Norfolk, Baltimore, 
if it dealt with the subject of slavery. 
They knew it sometimes before the 
masters heard about it. 

The close communication, the 
rapid exchange of information among 
the slaves, troubled and disturbed 
the masters. Then, early in the nine 
teenth century, the dream of freedom 
began spreading through the slave 
cabins on all plantations. Almos: 
every night, somewhere in the South, 
a slave slipped away from the quar- 
ter. They hid in swamps and walked 
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incredible distances. Some of then 
reached the North and freedom while 
others were caught and brought back 
in chains. There were few planta- 
tions that could boast that they had 
never had a slave run away. 

When the first anti-slavery organi- 
zations formed, one of their objects 
was to prevent the enslavement of frez 
Negroes and in other ways to pro- 
tect their rights. During emancipa- 
tion in the Northern states, large 
numbers of colored persons were car- 
ried into the South and sold into slav- 
ery. People who made it their duty 
to guard the rights of Negroes and 
to prevent kidnapping, stationed 
themselves at various places along 
the borders to prevent this, and thus 
formed a nucleus for the develop- 
ment of what was later known as the 
Underground Railroad. 

The Underground Railroad was 
never connected with the abolitionist 
movement. There were always aboli- 
tionists who frowned upon the prac- 
tice of helping fugitives and others 
who would take no part in it. The 
ones who were active in it assisted 
only those who had escaped, ani 
would take no part in seeking to in- 
duce slaves to leave their masters. 
Efforts of that kind were limited to 
a few people only. The slaves es- 
caped on their own initiative and 
with the help of their own people. 

The Underground Railroad con- 
sisted of a loosely organized group of 
people who offered food and shelter, or 
a place of concealment to fugitives 
who had set on the long road north 
to freedom. This was one of the 
factors which determined its success, 
because if one hiding place were 
found, it did not lead to the discove- 
ry of any others. 

The free Negroes, the Quakers, the 
Methodists, the German farmers, who 
helped runaway slaves in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York started using 
phrases and words suited to ideas of 
a railroad. They called themselves 
conductors, stationmasters, and 
brakemen. Their houses and barns 
and haystacks. and the unsuspected 
secret passages inside the big farm- 
houses, were called depots and sta- 
tions. They referred to runaways as 
passengers, parcels, boxes, bales of 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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HEROES 


(Continued from Page 50) 


P. 173—Barnes, William H. — 
rivate, Company C, 38th United 
tates Colored Troops. At Chapins 
“arm, Va., 29 Sept. 1864. Birth: St. 
Mary’s County, Md. Date of Issue: 
6 April 1865. Citation: Among the 
first to enter the enemy’s works, al- 
though wounded. (No record of 
where entered service.) 


P. 173—Beaty, Powhatan—First 
Sergeant, Company G, 5th United 
States Colored Troops. At Chapins 
Farm, Va., 29 Sept. 1864. Birth: 
Richmond, Va. Date of Issue: 6 Apr. 
1865. Citation: Took command of 
his company, all the officers having 
been killed or wounded, and gallant- 
ly led it. (Where entered service not 
viven. ) 


Pp. 173-174—Bronson, James H. 
First Sergeant, Company D, 5th Uni- 
ted States Colored Troops. At Chap- 
ins Farm, Va., 29 Sept. 1864. Birth: 
Indiana County, Pa. Date of Issue: 
6 April 1865. Citation: Took com- 
mand of his company, all the officers 
having been killed or wounded, and 
gallantly led it. (Where entered serv- 
ice not given. 

P. 143—Carney, William H. — 
Sergeant, Company C, 54th Massa- 
chusetts Colored Infantry. At Fort 
Wagner, S.C., 18 July 1863. Birth: 
New Bedford, Mass. Date of Issue: 
23 May 1900. (No record of where 
he entered service.) Citation: When 
the color sergeant was shot down, 
this soldier grasped the flag, led the 
way to the parapet, and planted the 
colors thereon. When the troops fell 
back he brought off the flag, under 
a fierce fire in which he was twice 
severely wounded. 

P. 166—Dorsey, Decatur—Ser- 
geant, Company B, 39th United 
States Colored Troops. At Peters- 
burg, Va., 30 July 1864. Entered 
Service at: Baltimore County, Md. 
Birth: Howard County, Md. Date of 
issue: 8 Nov. 1865. Citation: Plant- 
ed his colors on the Confederate 
works in advance of his regiment, 
and when the regiment was driven 
back to the Union works he carried 
the colors there and bravely rallied 
the men. 


P, 174 — Fleetwood, Christian A. 


Sergeant Major. 4th United States 
Colored Troops. At Chapins Farm, 
Va., 29 Sept. 1864. Birth: Baltimore, 
Md. Date of Issue: 6 April 1865. 
Citation: Seized the colors, after two 
color bearers had been shot down. 
and bore them nobly through the 
fight. (No record of where entered 
service. ) 

P. 174—Gardiner, James — Priv- 
ate, Company I, 36th United States 
Colored Troops. At Chapins Farm, 
Va., 29 Sept. 1864, Birth: Glouces- 
ter, Va. Date of Issue: 6 April 1865. 
Citation: Rushed in advance of his 
brigade, shot a rebel officer who was 
on the parapet rallying his men, and 
then ran him through with his bay- 
onet. (Where entered service not 
given). 

P. 173—Harris, James H.—Ser- 
geant, Company B, 38th United 
States Colored Troops. At New Mar- 
ket Heights, Va., 29 Sept. 1864. 
Birth: St. Marvs County, Md. Date 
of Issue: 18 Feb. 1874. Citation: 
Gallantry in the assault. 

(Where entered se:rvice not given.) 

P. 165—Hawkins, Thomas—Ser- 
geant Major, 6th United States Col- 
ored Troops. At Deep Bottom, Va., 
21 July 1864. Entered Service at: 
Philadelphia, Pa. Birth: Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Date of Issue: 8 Feb. 1870. 
Citation: Rescue of regimental col- 
ors. 

P. 174—Hilton, Alfred B.- -Ser- 
geant, Company H, 4th United 
States Colored Troops. ‘At Chapins 
Farm, Va., 29 Sept. 1864. Birth: 
Harford County, Md. Date of Issue: 
6 April 1865. Citation: When the 
regimental color bearer fell, this sol- 
dier seized the color and carried it 
forward, together with the national 
standard, until disabled at the ene- 
my’s inner line. (Where entered the 
service not given.) 

P. 174—Holland, Milton M. — 
Sergeant Major, 5th United States 
Colored Troops. At Chapins Farm, 
Va., 29 Sept. 1864. Entered Service 
at: Athens, Ohio. Birth: Austin, Tex. 
Date of Issue: 6 April 1865. Cita- 
tion: Took command of company C, 
after all the officers had been killed 
or wounded, and gallantly led it. 

P. 176—James, Miles — Corporal, 
Company B, 36th United States Col- 
ored Troops. Place and Date: At 
Chapins Farm, Va., 30 Sept. 1864. 
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Entered Service at: Norfolk, Va. 
Birth: Princess Anne County, Va. 
Date of Issue: 6 April 1865. Cita- 
tion: Having had his arm mutilated, 
making immediate amputation neces- 
sary, he loaded and discharged his 
piece with one hand and urged his 
men forward, this within 30 yards 
of the enemy’s works. 


Pp. 174-175—Kelly, Alexander— 
First Sergeant, Company F, 6th Uni- 
ted States Colored Troops. At Chap- 
ins Farm, Va., 29 Sept. 1864. Birth: 
Pennsylvania. Date of Issue: 6 Apr. 
1865. Citation: Gallantly seized the 
colors, which had fallen near the 
enemy’s lines of abatis, raised them 
and rallied the men at a time of 
confusion and in a place of the 
greatest danger. (Where entered 
service not given.) 


P. 175—Pinn, Robert—First Ser- 
geant, Company I, 5th United States 
Colored Troops. At Chapins Farm, 
Va., 29 Sept. 1864. Entered Service 
at: Massillon, Ohio, Birth: Stark 
County, Ohio. Date of Issue: 6 April 
1865. Citation: Took command of 
his company after all the officers had 
been killed or wounded and gallant- 
ly led it it battle. 

P. 175—Ratcliff, Edward — First 
Sergeant, Company C, 38th United 
States Colored Troops. At Chapins 
Farm, Va., 29 Sept. 1864. Birth: 
James County, Va. Date of Issue: 
6 April 1865, Citation: Commanded 
and gallantly led his company after 
the commanding officer had been 
killed; was the first enlisted man to 
enter the enemy’s works. (Where 
entered service not given.) 

P. 175—Veal, Charles—Private, 
Company D, 4th United States Col- 
ored Troops, At Chapins Farm, Va., 
29 Sept. 1864. Entered Service at: 
Portsmouth, Va. Birth: Porthmouth, 
Va. Date of Issue: 6 April 1865. 
Citation: Seized the national colors, 
after two color bearers had been shot 
down close to the enemy’s works, and 
bore them through the remainder of 
the battle, 

Twelve commissioned officers were 
awarded the Medal of Honor for 
heroism while leading Negro troops 
in battle. They were probably all 
white men; but what were thev like? 
The Association also would like to 
know more about them. They are 


listed below. 
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P. 161—Appleton, William H. 


First Lieutenant, Company H, 4th 
United States Colored Troops. At 
Petersburg, Va., 15 June 1864; At 
New Market Heights, Va., 29 Sept. 
1864. Date of Issue: 18 Feb. 1891. 
Citation: The first man of the Eight- 
eenth Corps ot enter the enemy’s 
works at Petersburg, Va., 15 June 
1864. Valiant service in a desperate 
assault at New Market Heights, Va., 
29 Sept. 1864, inspiring the Union 
Troops by his example of steady 
courage. (No record of place of 
birth or where entered service.) 

P. 204—Barrell, Charles L.—1st 
Lieutenant, Co. C, 102nd U.S. Col- 
ored Troops. Near Camden, S.C.. 
April 1865. Date of Issue: 14 May 
1891. Citation: Hazardous service in 
marching through the enemy’s coun- 
try to bring relief to his command. 
(No record of place of birth or 
where entered service.) 


P. 166——Bates, Delavan—Colonel, 
30th United States Colored Troops. 
At Cemetery Hill, Va., 30 July 1864. 
Entered Service at: Oswego County, 
N.Y. Date of Issue: 22 June 1891. 
Citation: Gallantry in action where 
he fell, shot through the face, at the 
head of his regiment. (No record of 
place of birth.) 

P. 180—Bennett, Orson W. — 
First Lieutenant, Company A, 102nd 
United States Colored Troops. At 
Honey Hill, S.C., 30 Nov. 1864. Date 
of Issue: 9 March 1887. Citation: 
After several unsuccessful efforts to 
recover three pieces of abandoned 
artillerv, this officer gallantly led a 
small force fully 100 yards in ad- 
vance of the Union lines and brought 
in the guns, preventing their cap- 
ture. (Where entered service and 
place of birth not given.) 

P. 159—Brush, George W., Lieu- 
tenant, Company B, 34th United 
States Colored Troops. At Ashepoo 
River, S.C., 24 May 1864. Date of 
Issue: 21 January 1897. Citation: 
Voluntarily commanded a boat crew, 
which went to the rescue of a large 
number of Union soldiers on board 
the stranded steamer Boston, and 
with great gallantry succeeded in 
conveying them to shore, being ex- 
vosed during the entire time to a 
heavy fire from a Confederate bat- 
tery. (No record of birth or where 
he entered service.) 


P. 166—Davidson, Andrew—First 
Lieutenant, Company H, 30th United 
States Colored Troops. Place and 
Date: At the mine, Petersburg, Va., 
30 July 1864. (Place of birth and 
where entered service not given.) 
Date of Issue: 17 October 1892. Ci- 
tation: One of the first to enter the 
enemy’s works, where, after his col- 
onel, major, and one-third the com- 
pany officers had fallen, he gallantly 
assisted in rallying and saving the 
remnant of the command. 

P. 174—Edgerton, Nathan H.— 
Lieutenant and Adjutant, 6th United 
States Colored Troops. At Chapins 
Farm, Va., 29 Sept. 1864. Entered 
Service at: Philadelphia, Pa. Date 
of Issue: 30 March 1898. Citation: 
Took up the flag after three color 
bearers had been shot down and bore 
it forward, though himself wounded. 
(No record of place of birth.) 

P. 192—Evans, Ira H.—Captain, 
Co. B, 116th United States Colored 
Troops. At Hatchers Run, Va., 2 
April 1865. Date of Issue: 24 March 
1892. Citation: Voluntarily passed 
out between the lines, under a heavy 
fire from the enemy, and obtained 
important information. (No record 
of place of birth or where entered 
service. ) 

P. 202—Merriam, Henry C. — 
Lieutenat Colonel, 73rd U. S. Col- 
ored Troops. At Fort Blakely, Ala., 
9 April 1865. Entered service at: 
Houlton, Maine. Birth: Houlton, 
Maine. Date of Issue: 28 June 1894. 
Citation: Volunteered to attack the 
enemy's works in advance of orders 
and, upon permission being given, 
made a most gallant assault. 

P. 203—Nichols, Henry C.—Cap- 
tain, Co. E, 73rd U.S. Colored 
Troops. At Fort Blakely, Ala., 9 
April 1865. Birth: Brandon, Vt. 
Date of Issue: 3 ‘August 1897. Cita- 
tion: Voluntarily made a reconnais- 
sance in advance of the line held by 
his regiment and, under a heavy fire, 
obtained information of great value. 
(Where entered service not given.) 

P. 183—Thorn, Walter—Second 
Lieutenant, Co, G, 116th United 
States Colored Troops. At Dutch 
Gap Canal, Va., 1 January 1865. 
Birth: New York, N.Y. Date of Is- 
sue: 8 December 1898. Citation: 
After the fuze to the mined bulkhead 
had been lit, this officer, learning 
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that the picket guard had not been 
withdrawn, mounted the bulkhead 
and at great personal peril warned 
the guard of its dangers. (Where 
entered service not given.) 

P. 168—Wright, Albert D.—Cap- 
tain, Company B, 43rd United States 
Colored Troops. At Petersburg, Va., 
30 July 1864. Date of Issue: 1 May 
1893. Citation: Advanced beyond the 
enemy’s lines, capturing a stand of 
colors and its color guard; was se- 
verely wounded. (Place of birth and 
where entered service not given.) 

In future issues of the Negro His- 
tory Bulletin we hope to explore 
more fully the matter of units in 
which Negroes served and the ques- 
tion of the extent of service of Ne- 
groes as commissioned officers in the 
Civil War. (See Back Page — 
A.S.N.L.H. And The Civil War Cen- 


tennial). 


ART 


(Continued from Page 63) 


2. Steven Marcus, “The American Negro In 
Search cf Identity’ Commentary, Vol. 16, 1953, 
pp. 456-463. oa 

3. E. Franklin Frazier, The Black Bourgeoisie.. 

4. Max Lerner and Edwin Mims, Jr., “‘Liter- 
ature,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Al- 
vin Johnson, Editor, Vol. 9, pp. 523-541. 

5. See, for instance, Robert Redfield, The 
Primative World and Its Transformations. 

6. Lerner and Mims, op. cit. page 528-529. See 
also Stephen Spender. ‘‘The New Orthodoxies”’ 
in The Arts at Mid-Century, Robert Richman, 
Editor (New York, The Horizon Press, 1954) pp. 
3-23. And Through the Glass of Soviet Literature. 
Ernest J. Simmons, Ed. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1953). Perhaps the two most 
detached of the American orthodoxies in the arts 
are the “Avant-Garde” and “Academician” frames 
of reference — perspectives which, in terms uf 
anthropoiogy and sociology, are shockinaly naive 
supercilious, ethnocentric conceptions of artistic 
preferences among the varieties of cultures and 
sub-cultures. 

7. Steven Marcus. op. cit. o. 456 See also 
E. R. Leach, “Aesthetics” in The Institutions of 
Primitive Society, E. E. Evans-Prichard. Editor. 
(Glencoe. The Free Press, 1954) pp. 25-38. 

8. Richard Gibson. “The Color of Exnerienc> ”’ 
a review of e Neern Novel in America. bv 
Rohert A. Bone, The Nation, Feb. 7, 1959. P-qe 
12%. 

9. Clement Greenberg, “The Plight of Our 
Culture,’ Commentary, Vol. 15, 1953, pp. 558- 
566. See also his “Work and Leisure Under In- 
—* Commentary, Vol. 14 1953, pp. 


10. Mass Culture, The Ponoular Arts in America, 
Bernard Rosenberg and David White, Editors. 
(Glencoe, The Free Press, 1957). 

11. David White. “Mass Culture in America: 
Another point of View” in Rosenberg and White. 
ibid., pp. 15-16. Mr. White qoes on to say: “To 
equate sene and beneficient aovernment with 
haut culture is to open a manic casement uvon 
a scene that has no real basis in man’s exper- 
lence.” 
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CENTENNIAL 


(Continued from Back Page) 


varied in type and both local and na- 
tional in significance, 
Representatives of the Association 
or the Study of Life and History 
have held important conferences with 
Gen. Grant and Executive Director 
Betts. They are in accord with the 
aims of the Association in regard to 
factual presentation of the part play- 
ed by the Negro in the Civil War 
period. The Association was loaned 
Official War Records which listed 
Negroes, in the army and navy, who 
won Congressional Medal of Honor 
medals in the Civil War. Director 
Betts then asked the Association, as 
a start, to do the following things: 


(1) Make a list of people, North or 
South, who rendered services dur- 
ing the Civil War, which should 
be recognized. 

(2) Isolate Negro units of soldiers 
in the Civil War; and find out 
whether other individual Negroes 
served in mixed units from the 
North and West. 

(3) Isolate Negroes who won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor in 
the Civil War and try to secure 
biographical material about them 
(which is missing in most cases. ) 

(4) Determine the most appropriate 
dates of births or deaths from 
1860 to 1865, which should be 
celebrated from 1960 to 1965. 

(5) Assist in the development of 
pageants, plays and other forms 
of celebrations in various locali- 
ties, 

(6) Organize research teams to gath- 
er materials from primary sources 
on the local level, to the end that 

more definitive studies 

might be published. 


one or 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History is a non- 
profit organization which has contin- 
ued in operation since 1916 through 
the voluntary contributions and serv- 
ices of people dedicated to histori- 
cal truth, In our participation in the 
Civil War Centennial our activities 
must be financed. What a wonderful 
thing it would be if Negroes them- 
selves could finance the gathering 
of their own history! If one Negro 
in every one thousand would send 


the Association one penny for each 
year of freedom, the project could 
be financed. Some might place a 
ereater value on their freedom and 
send five or ten cents, or even one 
dollar, for each year of freedom. 
People of other extractions adequate- 
ly finance their racial historical so- 
cieties. 

With foundations giving funds for 
all manner of research programs, it 
would seem that at ieast one founda- 
tion might be found which will give 
financial help to selected students en- 
gaged in this project. Whether or not 
individuals in great numbers send 
us needed funds, or whether or not 
some great foundation lends us as- 
sistance, the Association will carry 
on the planned program with limited 
voluntary but competent personnel. 
It will be only a question of how 
much can be done and not of factual 
errors. Too much is talked about 
what ought to be said and what 
ought to be done about the Negro, 
but little attention is paid to the 
consideration of who is supposed to 
do it. Who is supposed to pay for 
Negro History? 

The full development of Negro 
History will raise the educational 
and social status of the Negro. This 
imposes the duty on every Negro 
to help support it. Foundations con- 
sidering national strength might also 
see the need in the development of 
Negro History, since what helps mil- 
lions of its people helps America. 

Finally, those who cannot give fi- 
nancial help to the Association can 
render voluntary service. Help us to 
locate the old records of those who 
rendered outstanding service to our 
country in the Civil War period! 
(See Page 50 — Who Were These 


Heroes?) 


COTTON 


(Continued from Page 68) 


black wool. Large parcels were 
grownups and small parcels were 
children. 

By 1850 the “Road” was doing a 
tremendous volume of business and 
Philadelphia was its principal center 
in the East. 

In Philadelphia, there was the 
Philadelphia Vigilance Committee to 
which sooner or later all fugitive 
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slaves in the city went to find infor- 
mation about their relatives, or for 
help of one kind or another. The 
committee and its members were pre- 
pared to help fugitives at any hour 
of the day or night; whether in the 
form of food, clothing, money, rail- 
road tickets or a place to hide. 
Gradually, as it had happened 
thousands of years before, history 
once again proved that human be- 
ings could not be held in bondage 
indefinitely. It had to end — but 
could end here in the United States 
only after fighting a long and terrible 
civil war. Slavery was gone forever 
but a deep bitterness arose against the 
North which can be felt even today. 
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A. 8. N. H. L. and the CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL 


Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant, 3rd, Chairman, and Mr. Karl 
S. Betts, Executive Director, of the Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission have authorized the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History to coordinate the Negro 
Hisiory aspects of the Centennial observance. Between 
1960 and 1965, there will be a celebration of the events 
which took place from 1860 to 1865. What was the his- 
torical contribution of the Negro from 1860 to 1865? 


Many organizations are working with the Civil War 
Centennial Commission. In most cases, each organiza- 
tion is seeking proper representation of a cause, class 
or racial group. Among these are several bodies seek- 
ing to revive the great moments of the Confederate sol- 
diers and sailors, while others hope to glorify the deeds 
of the defenders of the Union. Minorities are seeking 
fair representation. Jewish Veterans are participating, 
as are organizations of Hungarians, Norwegians, Irish, 
Swedes, French, Scotch, Welsh, Poles, and others. 


Each of these organizations has a special interest in 
presenting the historical contributions of their ancestors. 
What about the Negro? 


The Civil War Centennial would be a shallow gesture 
if it did not show proper respect for the fifty thousand 
Negro soldiers and sailors who died in the Civil War. 
It must recognize the contributions of the 29,511 Negroes 
in the Navy during the Civil War. This number consti- 
tuted one-fourth of the 118,044 enlistments in the Navy 
during the Civil War (as reported by the Naval War 
Records Office.) It must tell the glory of 186,000 Negro 
soldiers who fought from Milliken’s Bend to Petersburg. 
It must revere the sixteen Negro soldiers and four Negro 
sailors who were awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for their deeds beyond the call of duty during the 
Civil War. It should take some notice of twenty-one 
Negro Commissioned Officers indentified by name in 
Civil War records. 


Records of the Civil War reveal that Negroes fought 
bravely and died in great numbers for their own free- 
dom. The idea that the Negro played an insignificant 
role while white men fought and died to set him free 
is not supported by official records. It is unfortunate, 
however, that materials related to the Negro are available 
in Civil War official records but are completely omitted 
in popular history books used in our schools. What has 
happened to history? 


In light of the above facts, it is difficult to understand 
the reasoning of people, including some Negroes, who 


see no need for Negro History to fill the gaps in Ameri- 
can History. People of each racial extraction have 
sponsored racial historical societies in the United States. 
True American History is the product of contributions 
by all racial extractions. Racial historical societies help 
create this product. Someone has to transfer data from 
official records, court-house files, old newspapers, and 
from other primary sources to the history books which 
shape the national mind and social attitudes. Should 
data related to contributions of the Negro remain buried 
in primary and forgotten sources, while others receive all 
the glory in current history texts? 


There are some Negroes who dislike the use of the 
word Negro. This dislike is the outcome of a process 
of brain-washing which cannot be considered here. Let 
us concede, however, that is it proper for each individual 
in our country to consider himself, and be considered by 
others, as just an American. But America is the melting 
pot to which all races have contributed; and individual 
Americans take pride in what people of their racial ex- 
traction have contributed. Must the Negro, alone, exist 
in a historical vacuum? 


Those who dislike the use of the word Negro do not 
escape being considered as Negroes. They are identi- 
fied with a stereotyped group, which according to propa- 
ganda has made no contribution to our greatness. To 
try to escape the word Negro is to deny historical con- 
tributions of the Negro to our history. It supports the 
idea that the Negro never has been anything and never 
will be anything. Does this have to be the only heritage 
of Negro children? Or is this 


others have to 
learn. 


what 


Negroes who take pride in their Negro heritage want 
to know why history books omit mention of 500,000 Free 
Negroes in the South in 1850 (U.S. Census, 1850) or of 
the 200,000 or more brave Negro soldiers and sailors 
who fought in the Civil War. They want people to know 
about the Negroes who won the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. They want history to give full recognition to 
the many valuable contributions of Negroes to America. 
To this task the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History is dedicated. 


The Centennial Commission seeks to present materials 
based only upon historical truth. The Association for 
The Study of Negro Life and History welcomed the in- 
vitation to participate in this observance. The Associa- 
tion plans to organize a nation-wide committee to direct 
research projects and to sponsor authentic celebrations, 





he 








